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I 


ROM the little that is known about the social structure of the Byzan- 

tine empire in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries it has been 

possible to conclude that the characteristic feature of the rural society 
of the empire was the free village community, inhabited by peasants who 
owned their own land and in the most part cultivated it themselves.’ Large 
estates continued to exist, however, and their owners constituted the aris- 
tocracy whose members occupied the important court and military positions 
of the empire. But besides this court and military aristocracy there was also 
a provincial aristocracy. Its existence is well attested by a number of refer- 
ences in the sources. When the city of Patras was besieged by Slavs and 
Saracens at the beginning of the ninth century those who undertook its 
defence were the dpyovres and the oixdrepes, i.e., the rich and most promi- 
nent members among its citizens,” who doubtless constituted the aristocracy 
of the region. To this aristocracy belonged the wealthy widow, Danelis, 
called by the chronicles “noble and most wealthy woman,” who showered 
Basil the Macedonian with valuable gifts at the time of his visit to Patras 
because she had foreseen his future grandeur. Among the gifts which she 
gave to him there were thirty slaves (dvdpdroda), and this alone gives a good 
indication of her vast richness.* To the provincial nobility, to which the 
hagiographical literature of the ninth century frequently refers,* belonged 
also Philaretos of the town of Amnia in Paphlagonia, although his nobility 

* Peter Charanis, “On the social structure of the later Roman empire,” Byzantion, 17 (Bos- 
ton, 1945), 39-57. 

* Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio (Bonn, 1840), 217. A French 
scholar has remarked in this connection: “Comment croire en effet, que le sort de la ville la 
plus riche et la plus importante de la péninsule hellénique au moyen-dge, fit, en de si graves 
circonstances, abandonné 4 la décision d’insignifiants personnages? C’est cependant ce qu'il 
faut dire, si on refuse en bloc a tous les archontes municipaux une place parmi les Svuyarot.” 
G. Testaud, Des rapports des puissants et des petits proprietaires ruraux dans Vempire 
byzantin au x® siécle (Bordeaux, 1898), p. 18, n. 4. More authoritative is the view of the 
Russian scholar, V. G. Vasilievsky, who points out not only the existence but also the impor- 
tance of the provincial aristocracy. V. G. Vasilievsky, “Materials for the study of the Byzantine 
state,” Journal of the Ministry of Public Instructions, 202 (St. Petersburg, 1879), 163 (in Rus- 
sian). My knowledge of Russian is very elementary, but I have been able to consult the work 
of Vasilievsky and those of other Russian scholars with the aid of Mrs. Nathalie Scheffer who 
very generously read them with me. 

* Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia (Bonn, 1838), 227-8. In most secondary ac- 
counts the name of this wealthy widow is spelled Danielis. See, for instance, Charles Diehl, 
Figures byzantines, 1 (Paris, 1930), 160. 


“Louis Bréhier, “Les populations rurales au ix® siécle.” Byzantion, 1 (Brussels, 1924), 
175-190. 
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must have been of recent origin.” This provincial aristocracy sought to 
blend itself with that of the court either by buying the necessary titles or by 
entering the bureaucracy. Some of its members were of peasant origin; they 
obtained their titles after they had become extremely wealthy. The best 
known among these are Philocales° and Symeon Ampelas,” both of the 
second half of the tenth century. 

The provincial aristocracy which blended itself with that of the court 
and the military organization constituted the class known in the legislative 
monuments of the tenth century as the powerful or dvvaroi. To the same 
class also belonged the high ecclesiastical and monastic officers. In the 
social and economic structure of the Byzantine empire the monastic and 
church properties and those who administered them were of the utmost 
importance. It has been estimated by a competent authority on the internal 
history of Byzantium that at the end of the seventh century about one third 
of the usable land of the empire was in the possession of the church and the 
monasteries.* The iconoclastic movement had checked the expansion of 
monasticism and confiscated much of the property of the monasteries, but 
this was only temporary. Monasticism was deeply rooted in Byzantine so- 
ciety and the members of the various monastic houses exerted considerable 
influence in the society of Byzantium, a fact which contributed greatly in 
the final defeat of iconoclasm. With the defeat of iconoclasm the monastic 
establishments began to multiply and their property, acquired through gifts 
and purchases, to increase so that by the tenth century their landed posses- 
sions were perhaps no less than they had been in the seventh century. 

It is well known how the emperors of the tenth century tried to check 
the growth of the large estates, the properties of the powerful, and thereby 
protect the free peasant holdings and those of the soldiers. Every major 
emperor from Romanus Lecapenus to and including Basil II, with the excep- 
tion of John Tzimeskes, issued more than one novel for this purpose. Most 
of these novels have been preserved and constitute the principal sources for 


>M. H. Fourmy and M. Leroy, “La vie de S. Philaréte,” Byzantion, 9 (Brussels, 1934), 
113. *Hy rus dvOpwros ev yépa tov TladAayovoy tobvoya Birdperos Kal 6 dvOpwrros jv evyevns TOV 
amd movtou kat Tadarucns yopas, vids trdpyov Tewpyiov tod Pepwvipov. 

° Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, 3 (Leipzig, 1857), 310: kai yap eipoper 
rov diAokdAny yevopevoy piv Katapyas Tov elTeAGV Kat XuptTdv Eva, VoTepov bE TdV TEpwoogwv Kat 
mrovoluv' bs evs pev Uripxye TOV KaTw, ouveTeAEL, TOs EavTOdY avyxuptras Kail ot6év adrovs 
exaworoper ad’? ob S& TobToy cis Tinnv 6 Ocds avizyey EBSopadapior, cita KOLTWVLTOU, KGL peTETELTA 
rpwraBectaptov, kal TO Odov KaTEaXE xwplov Kat mpodoreov ‘doy érotncev- 

7 Leo Diaconos, Historiae (Bonn, 1828), 113. Ampelas had the title of patrician. Cedrenus, 
Historiarum Compendium, 2 (Bonn, 1839), 388: marpixtos . . . Zupewy 6 “Apredas. The more 
prosperous peasants often took advantage of the distress of their fellow villagers to absorb 
their property. Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:248. 

® Vasilievsky, op. cit., 222. 
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the study of the “social struggle” in the Byzantine empire in the tenth cen- 
tury.” This struggle was really one between the imperial authority and the 
powerful aristocracy, between the central government, which tried hard to 
preserve the small holdings of the free peasants and soldiers because it con- 
sidered them an essential element in the health of the state, and the aris- 
tocracy which tried to absorb these holdings by any means, fair or foul. 
Included in this aristocracy were ecclesiastic and monastic dignitaries who 
administered church and monastic properties. 

Already in the powerful novel of Romanus Lecapenus, issued in 985, 
there is a provision which restricted somewhat the power of the monasteries 
to expand their landed property. Besides classifying ecclesiastic and mo- 
nastic dignitaries, such as metropolitans, archbishops, bishops and hegu- 
mens, among the powerful (dvvaroi) and therefore prohibiting them from 
acquiring the property of the small peasants,”® it provided also that if a 
peasant became a monk and donated his land to a monastery, the monastery 
could not accept it. The land had to go to the fellow villagers of the ton- 
sured peasant but they were required to pay to the monastery its value in 
cash." This provision, as Vasilievsky rightly observes,’* doubtless remained 
ineffective, for the peasants, whose devotion to the church and everything 
it stood for was proverbial, seldom took advantage of it. Besides, the tend- 
ency in the tenth century was for the peasants to sell what holdings they 
themselves possessed rather than to acquire more. In any case, the provision 
was not intended to stop the monasteries from extending their landed prop- 
erty. They could still accept gifts from the wealthy or buy land from them. 
The prohibition to acquire the land holdings of the small peasants imposed 
upon the ecclesiastical and monastic dignitaries by Romanus Lecapenus 
was repeated in the novel of Constantine Porphyrogenitus * of 947 but no 
further disabilities were imposed upon them. 

A measure of greater severity, one designed expressly to check the exten- 
sion of the landed property of the monasteries and to prohibit the establish- 
ment of new monastic houses was the novel issued by Nicephorus Phocas 


* They are published by Zachariae in the third volume of his Jus Graeco-Romanum. 

® [bid., 3:246. yndeis obv pyxére pire Tov mepupavav paytotpev 7 Tar piKiwy, pare TOV apyats 
7} OTpaTyyias 7» ToATLKOLs 7 y OTPATWWTiKOts asopact TeTUMmpEveny, papre BHV GAws Tey eis OVYKAnTOU 
BovAny drrnpOunpeve, pare TOV Ocparixdy apxovrew 7) darapxovrov; pnte tov Geodircotdrwy 
Pyrpomonray 9 dpxiertoxoroy i emitKOTwV 7 iryoupevey y ExkAnCLACTiKGY apxoVTwY 7) TOV THY 
mpootaciay Kat érikpdteay Tov elayav 7 Bacihikdy olkwy éxovTwv . . 

” Ibid., 251. We have given the interpretation of Michael Attaliates. Ibid., p. 242, n. 1: 
et O€ mpopacel pavamavres v7) povacas Bovdopevor Xwpirov mpookupub TL XWPLTLKOY Eis povacriptov, 
7) Stkaia Tiwy Tod KTypaTOS TapexeTaL Eis TO povacTYpLoY Tapa TGV GvYXwpiTav, TO SE KTHWA pEveL 
wap’ avtois. 

* Vasilievsky, op. cit., 224. 

* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:252 ff. 
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in 964, during the first year of his reign. Following is a translation of this 
remarkable novel.”* 


The word of God, the Father, wishing our salvation indicates the way to it and directly 
teaches us that wealth and our desire for many possessions constitute the greatest ob- 
stacles to it. Wishing us to live simply he prohibits us to think not only of the staff and 
the wallet and another garment,!° but even of the food of to-morrow. And now, observ- 
ing what is happening in the monasteries and other holy houses, I note an obvious dis- 
ease, for it is only by disease that I can describe this greediness. I do not know what 
treatment for the evil to contrive, nor how to check the avarice. Whom of the Holy 
Fathers are they following and whose suggestions are they taking that they have come 
to such an excess and such a folly. They have turned all the attention of their souls to 
the care of acquiring daily thousands of measures of land, superb buildings, innumer- 
able horses, oxen, camels, and other cattle, making the life of the monk no different 
from that of the layman with all its vain preoccupations. Does not the word of God 
say something quite different, and does it not command for us freedom from such pre- 
occupations? Don’t care, it says, what you eat or what you drink. Does it not give us 
as an example the freedom from care of the birds, to our disgrace? Does not the holy 
Apostle say: “These my hands served for me and for mine”;?® and in another place: 
“Having food and shelter let us be contented with these.” ™” Look with me into the life 
of the Holy Fathers who once thrived in Egypt, Palestine, Alexandria and in many 
other places of the world, and you will find that it was simple, so simple indeed that 
they appear to have been living only with their souls and to have reached the bodily 
form of angels. 

Christ said that the kingdom of God can be reached only with great effort and 
through many sorrows. But when I see how those who take the vows of monastic life 
and put on the attire which marks this life turn into lie their vows and by their conduct 
contradict their aspect, I do not know why I should not call all this an empty theatrical 
show invented for the derision of the name of Christ. It is not the commandment of 
the Apostle nor the tradition of the fathers to acquire enormous property and to worry 
greatly about its produce. This is not in harmony with the virtuous life; it is more of 
a case of the needs of the body, when the more spiritual yields before the more worldly. 
Necessity in the course of time becomes intemperance (dperpia), just as evil is wont to 
grow beyond measure from small beginnings. What is then the matter with the people 
who, moved by the wish to do something to please the Lord and to have their sins 
pardoned, neglect thus the easy commandment of Christ which enjoins them to be free 
of cares and, selling their property, to distribute its proceeds among the poor? But 
instead of following this commandment they make it intentionally more difficult and 
troublesome and subject themselves to more worries by seeking to establish monas- 
teries, hostels (&evéva:) and houses for the old. In times gone by when such institutions 
were not sufficient, the establishment of them was praiseworthy and very useful; surely 
the good done by those who established them was more abiding, for they wished to 
provide food and care for the bodies of men in the one case, and in the other, to pay 
attention to the conduct of the soul and the higher life. But when their number has 
increased greatly and has become disproportionate to the need and people still turn to 
the founding of monasteries, how is it impossible not to think that this good is not mixed 


“ Thid., 292-296. 

5 of. Matthew, 10, 10. 

* Acts of the Apostles, 20, 34. 
"TY Timothy, 6,8. 
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with evil and not to say that to the wheat has also been added darnel (€éma)? And 
moreover, who will not say that piety has become a screen for vanity when those who 
do good, do so in order that they may be seen by all the others? They are not satisfied 
that their virtuous deeds be witnessed by their contemporaries only, but wish also that 
future generations be not ignorant of them. And who are the people who do these 
things? Alas! Christians, who, called to good deeds, seek in every way to escape. This 
is indeed obvious to any one, for at a time when there are thousands of other monas- 
teries which have suffered by the lapse of time and need much help we show no zeal 
in spending money for their rehabilitation, but turn our attention instead to the cre- 
ation of new monasteries of our own. And this in order that we may not only enjoy the 
name of having founded something new, but also because we desire that our founda- 
tion should be clearly in evidence and be apart by itself to the end that our name may 
appear throughout the world and be celebrated in accordance with the divine prophecy. 

Accordingly, wishing to arouse you to follow the commandments of Christ, and to 
tear by the roots this vanity which is hated by God, and thinking that, if we do good, 
we do it for God and not to please mankind . . . we order those who wish to be pious 
and perform good deeds in the interest of mankind to follow the command of Christ 
and, selling their goods, distribute the proceeds thereof to the poor. For He wishes us 
to be extravagant and beyond measure in what concerns mercy, not only distributing 
to the needy the money that we have, but having spent it, to turn readily to the sale of 
our property. But if there are some who love the beautiful and the magnificent (we 
call this their love of honor (¢:Adr nov) and wish to set up monasteries, hostels and 
houses for the old, they will be prevented from doing so by no one. But, since, as we 
have said, there are among the existing monasteries many in decay with hardly any 
part of them standing, let them take care of these monasteries, let them stretch out 
their hands to them, and let them show their love of God through them. But as long as 
they disregard these monasteries and, closing their eyes on them and turning to the 
side against them, to use the words of the Evangile, strive to build others and new 
ones — that we will neither praise nor allow, for we see in it nothing else than the love 
of vainglory and evident folly. We command, therefore, care for the established 
monasteries which are now in ruins and need help, but by this we do not mean that 
fields, estates and buildings should be given to them. From what has been given to 
them they have enough of these, but they are not cared for and lie uncultivated be- 
cause money is lacking. Let those who deem it worthy to take care of these monasteries 
sell their own estates to whomever among the laymen they may desire and with the 
money provide for them slaves (oixéras), oxen, sheep and other animals. But if we 
gave to the monasteries which have suffered and are in bad condition our fields and 
estates themselves, we shall be exactly where we were before, i.e., we shall have left 
these monasteries uncared for, since they will have neither the money nor the necessary 
hands to do anything with their land. They cannot obtain money by selling land, for 
the law forbids both the monasteries and the churches to sell their property. 

Therefore from this moment on it will not be permitted to anyone to grant fields and 
estates of any kind to monasteries, houses for the poor and hostels, and to metropolitans 
and bishops, for such grants bring no benefit to them. However, if there are among the 
existing pious institutions and monasteries some which have no land left because they 
have been poorly managed — these will not be prevented from acquiring the land which 
is necessary for them, but they must acquire this land (by gift is meant) after an in- 
vestigation by and approval of the emperor. The foundation of cells and so called 
laurae we do not forbid. Indeed, we find it praiseworthy, provided these cells and 
laurae do not strive to obtain fields and estates beyond their enclosures. 
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Recommending and legislating these things I know that I shall appear to many to be 
uttering hard words, words not in harmony with their own thoughts. But I do not care, 
for in accordance with apostle Paul, I want to please the Lord, not man. However, to 
those who have sense and understanding and are used to looking not at the surface, 
but are able to go further and penetrate into the heart of things, we shall appear to be 
expressing what is useful both to the people who live according to God and to the 
community as a whole (76 xowé wavre). 


It was not out of disrespect for the monastic life or the absence of piety 
that Nicephorus issued this remarkable novel. Nicephorus was profoundly 
religious, pious, austere, ascetic and seems to have had, throughout his life, 
a nostalgia for the cloistre and actually thought of becoming a monk. He 
venerated his maternal uncle, the monk Michael Maleinos, whose piety had 
made him famous and who was later canonized by the Greek church. He 
was the friend and spiritual son of Athanasius, the founder of the monastery 
of Laura on Mount Athos, and helped him to found his famous monastery. 
Nicephorus was a sincere admirer of the monastic life.” 

The stern measure which he took against the monasteries was not di- 
rected against the monastic life itself. People might still retire from this 
world and devote themselves to God. Indeed Nicephorus was particularly 
fond of the hermits. That is the reason why his novel did not prohibit the 
foundation of single monastic cells or laurae provided they did not seek to 
acquire property beyond their own particular enclosures. In the Byzantine 
empire of the tenth century it was not unusual, as it will be presently seen, 
to find peasants who built small churches for themselves on their own prop- 
erty, embraced the monastic life and devoted the rest of their lives to God. 
They could still do so under the provisions of the novel of Nicephorus. Nor 
was it made impossible for them to enter a larger monastery and these were 
numerous, according to the novel itself. 

The novel was primarily directed against the foundation of new large 
monastic establishments, hostels, and houses for the poor (in those days 
houses for the poor and hostels were attached to monasteries) and the fur- 
ther acquisition by gifts of landed property by the church and the monas- 
teries. Gifts to monasteries as such were not prohibited; only the giving of 
land was prohibited. But even this prohibition was not absolute. If it was 
found that a monastery did not have enough land for its requirements, gifts 
in land, if previously approved by the emperor, could be given to it. 

In issuing this novel the aim of Nicephorus was not primarily to reform 
or impede the monastic life. That he would have been pleased if the effect 
of his novel upon the monastic life was salutary there can be little doubt, 


'8 Cf. Gustave Schlumberger, Un empereur byzantin au dixiéme siécle: Nicéphore Phocas 
(Paris, 1923), 252 ff. 
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as the entire introduction of the novel amply shows, but that was not his 
principal objective. His aim was primarily economic and political. There 
were too many monasteries and these already possessed too much land. 
Much of this land lay fallow because the monasteries did not have the 
means to cultivate it, and Nicephorus was interested in having the land 
produce, a condition which was indispensable for the prosperity of the em- 
pire as a whole and the payment of the taxes to the treasury. And as the 
monasteries could not take care of the land which they already possessed to 
give them more meant to increase the land that lay uncultivated thereby 
lessening the prosperity of the state and reducing the ability of the treasury 
to collect the taxes. Nicephorus was a soldier and knew well the importance 
of the army in the Byzantine setup. But the army required money, and this 
money came chiefly from taxation. Consequently Nicephorus sought to in- 
crease the land under cultivation. That is the reason why he did not prohibit 
but urged the pious to give their gifts to monasteries in money. With money 
the monasteries could buy the necessary implements and livestock and hire 
the labor required for the cultivation of their land. Giving them land meant, 
under the then existing conditions of most of the monasteries, taking that 
land out of cultivation. Giving them money meant putting the land which 
they already possessed under cultivation. The net result would be an in- 
crease in the amount of cultivated land and this was doubtless the primary 
aim of the novel. 

The protection of the soldiers against the encroachments of monasteries 
doubtless also entered into the considerations of Nicephorus. This is shown 
clearly by another of his novels, that concerning the military holdings of 
the Armenians. These Armenians were one of the most unstable and roving 
element among the Byzantine frontier soldiers, the akritoi. They often left 
their holdings and wandered far and wide. Sometimes they came back and 
laid claims to their former military holdings. In the meantime these hold- 
ings were usually given to others and the return of the Armenians created 
difficulties which threatened to destroy the discipline of the frontier soldiers. 
In the novel concerning the military holdings of the Armenians, Nicephorus 
gave instructions on how the Armenians who returned after they had aban- 
doned their holdings should be treated. If they had been away for three or 
more years and if in the meantime their holdings had been given to other 
soldiers of merit, they lost every right to them. But if their holdings had 
been given to some powerful person or to a monastery — in this case the 
imperial monastery of Lacape ** was involved — as a favor and not because 


“* Doubtless a monastery put under imperial protection by Romanus Lecapenus. Lacape, 
Laqubin, Lakotena, in the theme of Lycandos, halfway between Melitene and Samosata, was 
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of some public service, they were to be restored to them or to their heirs, 
notwithstanding any chrysobulls that the new possessors might have in 
support of their claims. And the period within which the Armenians could 
claim their holdings was fixed in this case not at three but at thirty years 
from the time they had gone away.” Nicephorus was so much taken up 
with the army that even in the case of the Armenians whom he thoroughly 
distrusted he showed no hesitation in supporting them as against other 
elements, including monasteries, which performed no public services.” 

In the “social struggle” of the tenth century the legislative measures of 
Nicephorus are usually considered reactionary.” This opinion is based 
chiefly upon two other novels which were issued by Nicephorus. The Novel 
of 967 by which Nicephorus deprived the peasants of the right of preémp- 
tion in the sale of property belonging to the aristocracy, a right which had 
been given to them by Constantine Porphyrogenitus.** The exact date of 
the other novel is not known, but by this novel Nicephorus increased the 
value of the inalienable minimum of a military holding from four to twelve 
pounds of gold. The reason for this was the introduction of new weapons 
which made the equipment of a soldier much more expensive than before, 
but the social effect was to make of the soldiery a lesser nobility." On the 
other hand, the measure prohibiting new monastic foundations and all gifts 
of land to churches and monasteries is thought to have been progressive.” 
Progressive indeed it was in so far as it attempted to check the deterioration 
of the existing monasteries and to improve the economic conditions of the 
empire by increasing the amount of land under cultivation. But on the 
major social problem of the tenth century, the problem of protecting the 
small peasant against the encroachments of the powerful, the measure of 


the native town of Romanus Lecapenus. See Henri Grégoire, “Le lieu de naissance de 
Romain Lécapéne et de Digénis Acritas,” Byzantion, 8 (Brussels, 1933), 572-573. 

* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:290. Ei 8 twa rév roottav dppevikdy Torlwy ete TH 
Baoiixy THs Aaxdrys povy os eypawas éredoOnoay, cite dpwpicOycay oiaodiprote KovpaTupetass, 
) kal tun Tov SuvaTdv ob bia Tevas Kowogedeis SovActas, dAAG dia povnv mpoorabeav edupyOnoav, 
Toy ToLOVTwY Of KANpOVvOpoL, pH povov ei TpLeTia SuBPADEV, GAAG Kat wpO THs TapeAevoews THV TpLaKOVTA 
ypovov vroatpedovte, éxétwoay én’ ddetas avaAapBavew Ta td.a. kav yap ABeAXAovs éromTav Kal 
ypuooBotrAra empepovrar of tadra eiAnpotes 5a mpoomdbeav, ws elpytat, TO pydev KeAevopev 
AoyiLeoOat wévta Kai TOUS TOV OTpaTWTdV KANpoVvdpous, TOvs idtovs droAapBdvew BovdropeDa TOrOovs- 

8 See further, O. Tafrali, “Nicephore II Phocas,” Hommes d'Etat, ed. by A. B. Duff and 
F. Galy (Paris, 1936), 1:564. 

* Georg Ostrogorsky, “Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine empire in the Middle Ages,” 
The Cambridge economic history of Europe, 1 (Cambridge, 1941), 208. 

22 Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:296 ff. 

* Thid., 300. dard 8&8 rod vév, éret Ta TOV KALBavoddpwy Kal értAwpiKodPdpwv Kiviow EAaBe, 
StaxeAevdueba, pi) Exew én’ ddelas pydéva drdds otpariotnvy dddaxod diamimpaoKey G10 TOUTOV 
dxivyrov trapéw, ei py eréxewa exe 8" \utpdv dxivyrov ebrpocodov meplovoiav. 


” Ostrogorsky, op. cit., 208 f. 
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it could prevent the establishment or growth of large monasteries in free 
peasant communities. This was important, for such monasteries, as Basil II 
observed some years later, almost always absorbed the free peasant hold- 
ings, contributing thus to the disappearance of the free peasantry. But all 
this had already been provided for in the famous novel of Romanus I of 935. 
None of the powerful, and these included the high monastic and ecclesias- 
tical officers, hegumens, bishops, archbishops and metropolitans, could le- 
gally acquire any of the property of the small peasants, whether by purchase 
or gift. Moreover, a peasant who decided to become a monk could not grant 
his land to his monastery; the land remained with his fellow villagers, al- 
though the latter were required to give to the monastery a sum equivalent 
to the value of the land. To all this the Novel of Nicephorus made no radical 
innovations. Indeed, it seems quite plausible that in issuing this novel, 
Nicephorus had in mind large and important donations, donations that could 
be made only by the wealthy. At least that is the impression which is 
created by that part of the novel where Nicephorus charges that those who 
sought to found new monasteries or grant lands to old ones did so in order 
to acquire fame. The modest cells that the peasants might found could 
hardly be considered to bring fame to their founders. Nicephorus’ novel 
was an important economic and social measure, but its objective was not 
primarily to protect the small peasant proprietors. What Nicephorus had 
chiefly in mind were the interest of the state and the army. 

The novel of Nicephorus remained in force until 988 but it is question- 
able if it was enforced by the immediate successors of Nicephorus.” Basil II 
finally repealed it.” 

“In Cod. Vindob. supplem. 47 and 48 of this novel, at the end, there is this note: 
Opa airy 7) veapa Katnpy7nOn mapa tod Tlumicx7y Kaxas be. (Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 
vol. 3, p. 292, note 1.) This note is doubtless the reason why Schlumberger [L’épopée 
byzantine a la fin du dixiéme siécle, 1 (Paris, 1896), 728] and Ostrogorsky (op. cit., 209) 
hold that the bold novel of Nicephorus Phocas had been repealed by John Tzimiskes. If 
Tzimiskes actually repealed the novel of Nicephorus then it must be supposed that it was 
reissued after his death, a supposition for which there is no evidence. Nor is there any addi- 
tional evidence, besides this note, that Tzimiskes formally repealed this novel. It is known 
indeed that at the time of his coronation Tzimiskes made some ecclesiastical concessions to 
the patriarch Polyeuct, but these consisted in the repeal of the laws of Nicephorus Phocas 
which forbade the church officials to make any decisions and to name or promote anyone to 
an ecclesiastical office without the consent of the emperor. P. Charanis, “Coronation and its 
constitutional significance in the later Roman empire,” Byzantion, 15 (Boston, 1941) 60. It 
is more than likely that Tzimiskes did not enforce this law, and this, plus the concessions 
which he made to the patriarch, could easily lead to the belief that this law of Nicephorus 
was formally repealed by him. Vasilievsky (op. cit., 228) says that the law of Nicephorus 
was formally repealed in 988 and expresses the view that it was probably not enforced by 
Tzimiskes. A. Vasiliev [Histoire de [empire byzantin (Paris, 1932), 1:444] also attributes 
the repeal of this law to Basil II. Besides, the author of the Vindob. note may have confused 


Tzimiskes with Basil II. 
* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:303-304. 
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Our majesty [writes Basil in his novel of repeal issued in 988] having learned . . . 
that the law of Nicephorus concerning the churches of God and the pious institutions, 
a law whose issuance was unjust and insolent not only to the churches and the pious 
institutions but to God Himself, has been the cause and source of the present evils and 
of the general upheaval and disturbance (since its enactment to the present day no 
good whatsoever has happened among us, but to the contrary there has been no lack of 
every kind of misfortune), decrees by the present pious, (imperial) chrysobull signed 
by our hands, that the above mentioned law is henceforth to be null and void. There 
are to come into operation again the laws concerning churches and pious foundations 
which were in effect before the issuance of this law, i.e., the laws which the grand- 
father of our majesty, his father and grandfather most excellently and piously enacted. 

The evils, the upheavals, and the disturbances of which Basil speaks in 
this chrysobull doubtless refer to the awful devastations which the empire 
suffered during the early years of the reign of Basil. From 976 to 980 all of 
Asia Minor was ravaged by the terrible revolt of Bardas Skleros which 
brought in its wake destruction, ruin, and famine. In the European prov- 
inces of the empire the Bulgarians were spreading ruin and terror every- 
where and the first attempt of Basil to check them resulted in disaster. Then 
in late summer of 987 came the revolt of Bardas Phocas. Meanwhile Bardas 
Skleros had escaped from Bagdad and once again raised the standard of 
revolt. The two rebels joined hands, but their codperation did not last long, 
for Skleros fell victim to the treachery of Phocas who imprisoned him while 
he carried on the war against Basil for almost two years, ravaging Asia 
Minor and threatening Constantinople itself. It was only with the aid of 
six thousand Russian warriors which Basil obtained from Vladimir after 
negotiations whose consequences were of world significance that Basil was 
finally able to put down his indomitable foe. But when he issued his meas- 
ure repealing the novel of Nicephorus, Phocas was still undefeated and 
threatened to take the capital.”’ In those days when piety and superstition 
were indistinguishable Basil may have well believed that all the evils that 
had befallen his empire were due to the impious novel of Nicephorus which 
he had failed to repeal. But it is not improbable also that by his measure 
of repeal Basil sought to win the support of the clergy and the monks against 
Bardas Phocas who represented the tradition of Nicephorus and whose 
nephew he was. Other measures of Basil taken after his formidable op- 
ponents had been crushed show that he was not afraid to risk the wrath 
of God in serving the interests of the State. 

In less than ten years after the issuance of his measure repealing the 
novel of Nicephorus Basil issued another measure which revived to some 
extent the monastic policy of Nicephorus.”’ Basil had found that the founda- 


*° Schlumberger, L’épopée byzantine, 1:354 ff; 726 £f. 
°° Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:318-315. 
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tion of new monasteries was one of the forces which threatened the ex- 
tinction of the free peasant class. Accordingly, in the novel which he issued 
in 996, a novel designed to protect the free peasant class against the en- 
croachments of the powerful, he devoted a paragraph of considerable 
length to the question of monastic foundations in the free peasant com- 
munities and in effect restricted the acquisition of new landed property by 
the monasteries. Following is a translation of the paragraph in question. 


It has been called to the attention of our majesty by reports from almost every theme 
that many of the villages find themselves injured and wronged: that some of them are 
on the point of extinction; and that the cause of this is to be found in the monasteries. 
For, as they say, it happens in many of the villages that a peasant builds a church on 
his land and with the permission of his fellow villagers grants to it all his property, 
then becomes a monk and spends the rest of his life there. This is done by another 
villager and still by another and so gather there two or three monks. When these 
monks die the local metropolitan and bishop take over the church and call it a monas- 
tery. The metropolitans or bishops by holding such monasteries or by granting them 
to the powerful as gifts injure and wrong and destroy the villages. Therefore we order 
that all the houses of prayer (we refuse to call them monasteries), built in this way 
should be returned to the peasants (xévjow) and that the claims of the metropolitans 
or bishops be set aside. And if the metropolitans or bishops have granted them as gifts 
to some personages (zpocuros ri), the latter should be driven out, even if they have 
held them for a long time, for in this we order that the law of prescription should not 
be applied. The houses of prayer, as we have said, must be returned to the villagers; 
they will remain houses of prayer but under the jurisdiction of the village communities, 
and they must house no more monks than they housed before. The only rights that 
the metropolitans and bishops can enjoy in these houses of prayer are these: the right 
of having their names mentioned during the liturgy; the right of performing ordina- 
tions; and the right of correcting the transgressions of the monks if there should be any 
transgression. However, they cannot receive the customary contributions (riv ovv/Sear ) 
or any other contributions which they receive from monasteries. On the other hand 
the villages must have no more monks in these houses of prayer than there had been 
before. However, if to some of these houses of prayer have been added cells and they 
have, besides, received donations from the emperor, these may remain under the 
metropolitans or bishops under whom they are now on condition that they are not 
transferred to another person. This is not strictly in conformity with the law, but it is 
allowed because of the imperial solicitude with which these houses of prayer have been 
honored. The metropolitans and bishops, although this too is not in strict conformity 
with the law, may also keep the monasteries which, having been built in this way, 
became subsequently large with eight or ten monks because many of the neighbors 
took the monastic vows and came to live there, granting to them their property. In 
addition, the metropolitans and bishops may grant or transfer these monasteries to 
whomever they may wish. We allow this provided that such monasteries had and 
now have more than eight or ten monks and the actual means for their support, for they 
cannot make new acquisitions since they have been prohibited from doing so by our 
great grandfather, the emperor Romanus the Elder and now by our own majesty. We 
shall not permit it, if, following the publication of our present order and because we 
have defined as monasteries those houses that have more than eight or ten monks, the 
metropolitans and bishops assigned more monks to the houses of prayer. We shall not 
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allow this even if these houses of prayer have enough land to take care of all the 
monks assigned to them, but we shall still consider them houses of prayer and under 
the jurisdiction of the villages. Concerning the independent and great ancient monas- 
teries we order that they remain, as in the past, under the authority of the metropoli- 
tans or bishops who may present or transfer them to whomever they may wish, 
although they may not have a sufficient number of monks, or, because of the neglect 
of this or that metropolitan or bishop, no monk at all. 


The novel of Basil II is less drastic and less general in its provisions con- 
cerning the monasteries than that of Nicephorus. While Nicephorus pro- 
hibited the foundation of all new monastic houses and forbade the old ones 
to acquire new landed properties, Basil was less ambitious and more re- 
stricted in his aims. He was primarily concerned with the monastic founda- 
tion in the free peasant communities, which he tried to prevent from grow- 
ing into larger units, absorbing thereby the land holdings of the peasants. 
By his novel Basil struck against one of the most effective indirect methods 
employed by the powerful to take possession of the property of the free 
peasants. The simple houses of prayer which many a peasant founded on 
his property were claimed by the ecclesiastical hierarchy on the ground that 
they were monasteries and then granted them to powerful laymen as kharis- 
tikia and the latter doubtless used them to exploit the piety of other peasants 
and thereby absorb their property. It was this evil that Basil tried to extir- 
pate. Of all the emperors of the tenth century Basil IJ was the sternest in 
his fight against the aristocracy.*’ The various measures which he took were 
designed not only to protect the poor peasants, but also to crush the aris- 
tocracy. When, after 987, Basil was reconciled with Bardas Skleros the 
latter advised him that, if he wished to preserve the imperial authority, he 
should permit no one of the aristocracy to prosper and should exhaust their 
means by heavy taxes.” By his various measures Basil tried to put this 
advice into effect. 


I 


Basil If died in 1025 and with his death came the end of the most glori- 
ous period in the history of the Byzantine empire. His death was also fol- 
lowed by a reaction in favor of the aristocracy, a reaction which saw the 
formal repeal of Basil’s strongest law against the aristocracy,” that concern- 
ing the allelengyon, i.e., the obligation of the powerful to pay the tax arrears 
of those peasants who were too poor to meet their own taxes, and the failure 
to enforce the other social legislations issued in the tenth century, although 


* Ostrogorsky, op. cit., 209. 
* M. Psellos, Chronographie, ed. and tr. into F rench by E. Renauld (Paris, 1926), 1:17. 
* Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium (Bonn, 1839), 2:486. 
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the latter were not formally repealed. At the same time the sense of security 
and the feeling that the maintenance of a powerful army was no longer 
necessary,’ created by the great military triumphs of the tenth century, the 
crushing of the Saracens and the Bulgarians and the pushing of the frontiers 
to the Euphrates and the Tigris in the east, to the Danube in the Balkans, 
led to the neglect of the army. The conflicts between the military and the 
civil parties which ensued over the issue of the army weakened the central 
government both in the capital and in the provinces and contributed not a 
little in bringing about the great disaster at Mantzikert. During this period 
of false security and consequent political instability and foreign invasions 
there began also to appear the first of many chrysobulls which were issued 
to the monasteries by the various emperors. These chrysobulls, which may 
be defined as charters, usually defined and confirmed the properties in 
possession of this or that monastery, sometimes added to them, and often 
granted to the monasteries to which they were issued exemptions from the 
various obligations, taxes, and corvées, which these monasteries owed to the 
government for their property, and independence from the judicial adminis- 
tration. A great many of these chrysobulls have been preserved, most of 
them belonging to the period from the second half of the eleventh century 
to the end of the fourteenth century. They constitute one of the most price- 
less sources for the study of the agrarian conditions, the taxation system, the 
ethnic composition, and society in general of the Byzantine empire during 
this period. 

The tax and judicial immunities granted to the monasteries are known 
in the Byzantine documents by the technical term of exkuseia (é€xovoceia), 
doubtless the hellenized form of the Latin excusatio (excusare).* Of the 
documents published by Miklosich and Miiller the earliest that refers to this 
institution, although the term itself is not used, is the chrysobull of Con- 
stantine IX Monomachos which was issued in June, 1045, to the monastery 
of the Mother of God, Nea Moné, in the island of Chios.” By this chryso- 
bull the monastery was granted immunity from the judicial jurisdiction of 
the officials of the government who were thenceforth not to molest, or 
enter the property of, the monastery. However, it was not until the second 
half of the eleventh century that the form of exkuseia became crystallized, 


“ With Constantine IX Monomachus peace became the keynote of the imperial foreign 
policy. Psellos, op. cit., 1:151 f. 

“C. Uspensky, “Ekskussiia-immunitet v Bizantiiskoj imperii,” Vizantiiskij Vremennik, 23 
(Petrograd, 1923), 76. A. Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” Byzantion, 
8 (Brussels, 1933), 598. 

“ F. Miklosich et J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi, 5 (Vindobonae, 1887), 
2 ff. 
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and the term itself used in the documents which henceforth become more 
and more numerous. This documentary material has formed the basis for 
the belief that the Byzantine immunity made its appearance and assumed 
its definite form in the second half of the eleventh century, having arisen, 
as some think independently in Byzantium, out of the disturbed conditions 
of the eleventh century * or, in the opinion of others, borrowed from the 
west.** But C. Uspensky found documentary traces of the existence of the 
exkuseia, although the name itself was not used, belonging to the ninth and 
early tenth century, at the time when the monastic establishments in the 
empire, according to the same author, reached the apogee of their power. 
In his opinion, supported also by A. Vasiliev, the exkuseia may have devel- 
oped out of the various privileges granted to the Christian clergy in the 
fourth century.’ For the absence of ample documentary evidence for this 
period Uspensky offers two explanations: (1) that the documents once 
existed but have since disappeared, for in general the documentary material 
of the empire before the eleventh century has not been preserved; or (2) 
such documents were never issued because the monasteries were so secure 
in their position that they were not needed. In either case their absence 
does not mean that the exkuseia did not exist before the eleventh century. 
Nor does their existence for the eleventh century mean that the institution 
of exkuseia appeared for the first time in that century. 

The increase in the documentary material concerning the exkuseia in 
the second half of the eleventh century may indicate, again according to 
Uspensky, that the position of the monasteries in that period changed for 
the worse.** The disturbed political conditions of the period doubtless les- 
sened the security of the monasteries and it was in order to protect them- 
selves against any encroachments on their properties or any infringement 
against their privileges that they sought and obtained special chrysobulls 
which defined their properties and confirmed the privileges, including the 
immunities, which they enjoyed. The privileges granted to monasteries 
were not always respected by the local functionaries and that is the reason 


PA. Yakovenko, K istorii immuniteta v Vizantii (Yuryev, 1908) 31-71, as summarized 
by C. Uspensky (op. cit., 100) and Vasiliev (“On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” 593). 

“N.S. Suvorov in his long review of Pierre Grenier, L’empire byzantin, son evolution 
social et politique in Vizantiiskij Vremmenik, 12 (St. Petersburg, 1906), 227-228 (in Russian). 

* C. Uspensky, op. cit., 95 ff; Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” 594 f. 
The theory of Uspensky is confirmed by the edict issued by Justinian II in 688 in favor of 
the Church of St. Demetrius of Thessalonica by which a salina (dx) was granted to that 
church. The salina was to be zavreAcvOépa, i.e., free from any charges. A. Vasiliev, “An 
edict of the emperor Justinian II,” September, 688, Speculum, 18 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1943), 6. 

“ C. Uspensky, op. cit., 95. 
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why the monasteries repeatedly asked and obtained confirmation of their 
privileges. The complaints of Theophylact of Bulgaria against the violence 
of the officials and his appeals to important personages for relief are well 
known, and there are documents which show that the imperial orders were 
not always observed and consequently were repeated.” This is true not 
only of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; but of the later period also, as is 
shown by the imperial order, issued in 1233 to the Duke of the Thrakesion 
theme, ordering him not to molest the paroikoi, i.e., dependent peasants, 
and the monks of the monastery of Lemvo near Smyrna, and to cease im- 
posing on them various obligations, obligations from which they had been 
specifically exempted.” 

But it was not only from the local officials and other persons that the 
monasteries had to fear. The emperors themselves did not always respect 
the chrysobulls held by the monasteries, as is shown by the novel of Niceph- 
orus, already cited, concerning the military holdings of the Armenians. 
During the second half of the eleventh century when the imperial govern- 
ment was in a bad financial condition, while the demands on the treasury 
were increasing daily, the fact that monasteries possessed chrysobulls which 
defined and confirmed their privileges and properties was no guarantee that 
their property rights would not be violated. For money was needed with 
which to reorganize the army in order to meet the ever-growing external 
danger,” and one of the ways by which this money could be raised was by 
the confiscation of the monastic properties. 

This step was taken by Isaac I Comnenus (1057-1059) who was raised 
on the throne by the military party. Isaac realized that what the empire 
needed most was an army. The once-powerful Byzantine army had been 
dealt a body blow during the reign of Constantine IX Monomachus (1042- 
1055). The profession of the soldier which in the great days of Byzantium 
carried with it prestige, honor and position had by this time no value, and 
so, as Skylitzes puts it, “the soldiers put aside their arms and became lawyers 
or jurists. * But to reorganize the army funds were needed, and to obtain 

“M. Goudes, “Bufaytiaxa eyypapa Tis iepds Movys Barorediov, "Exernpis ‘Eraipeias 
Bulavtwov Srovdev, 3 (Athens, 1926), 1381 f.; L. Petit, “Le monastere de Notre Dame de 
a Izviestiya Ruskigo Arkheologicheskago Institute v Konstantinopole, 6 (Sofia, 1900), 

; * Miklosich et Miller, op. cit., 4:214. For the date see F. Délger, “Chronologische und 
Prosophographisches zur byzantinischen Geschichte des 13. Jahrhunderts,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 27 (Leipzig, 1927), p. 314, n. 127. 

” The two fundamental books on the position of the empire in the eleventh century are: 
C. Neumann, Die Weltstellung des byzantinischen Reichen vor den Kreuzzugen (Leipzig, 
1894). French translation (Paris, 1905). N. Skabalanovich, Byzantine state and church in 


the eleventh century (St. Petersburg, 1884) (in Russian). 
“ Cedrenus, op. cit., 2:652. 
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these funds, Isaac seized the properties of the monasteries. Following is a 
translation of the passage of Michael Attaliates where he describes, not 
without approval, the measures taken by Isaac Comnenus to ameliorate the 
conditions of the treasury.” 


When Isaac succeeded to the throne he turned his attention to the expenditures of 
the empire and the magnitude of the requirements for the maintenance of the army. 
He was faced by wars which entailed large expenses, for the enemies were on every 
side excited against the Romans and were prevailing over them. He saw that he would 
be in need of money and considered that its acquisition in the largest sums was in- 
dispensable and for this reason he came to be deemed by those who owed to the 
treasury a severe levier of taxes. He was also the first to restrict the distribution of titles, 
and, like an insatiable hunter, he searched for money everywhere. He took care also 
to be economical and to provide the crown with additional lands. For this reason he 
confiscated the property of many private persons, disregarding the chrysobulls which 
confirmed them in their possession of it. He put his hands also on some of the monas- 
teries whose large and rich properties were in no way inferior to those of the crown. 
He took away much of their property, justifying himself by saying that he left enough 
for the monks and the monasteries, and thus added to the imperial belongings. This 
act, which seemed to be unlawful and dishonest and to the pious directly equivalent 
to sacrilege, had no bad results in the eyes of the people who looked at things with 
seriousness. It appeared to be profitable in two ways: (1) By freeing the monks from 
the worries which did not correspond to their way of life, it turned away from gain 
those who have been trained to live in poverty without depriving them of the indis- 
pensables for life. At the same time it freed the neighboring peasants from a heavy 
burden, for the monks, relying upon their extensive and wealthy estates, were wont to 
force them to abandon their lots. The monks were sick with insatiety which reached 
the point of passion. If ever they were brought to court they prevailed over their 
opponents and won praise because of their vast estates and the influx of money, money 
which they could use without giving any account. And (2) by this measure the public 
treasury which was forced in divert ways to spend its own with open hands obtained 
an addition and relief which was not inconsiderable without doing any harm at all 
to others. 


The primary purpose of the measure taken by Isaac was, of course, to 
find revenues for the treasury, but it is interesting to note that the protection 
of the peasants entered also into consideration. Indeed, the measure was 
not taken for the protection of the peasants, but the confiscation of monastic 
properties removed the influence of the monasteries on the neighboring 
peasants and produced that effect. On the basis of this passage from At- 
taliates and the novel of Basil II of 996 it appears that the monasteries were 
among the worst offenders in the virtual elimination of the free peasantry 
in Byzantium. Their influence in this connection was to grow still stronger 
in the centuries that followed. 

Isaac gave up his throne in 1059, and his immediate successors seem to 


‘*. Michael Attaliates, Historia (Bonn, 1853), 60-62. 
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have abandoned his bold policy concerning the properties of the monas- 
teries. It was said of Constantine X Ducas (1059-1067) that he was a friend 
of the monks beyond measure.“ However, if monastic properties were not 
confiscated outright, whole monasteries were granted as gifts to important 
personages by the emperor. For instance, the Logothetes Nicephorus, the 
favorite of the emperor Michael VII Ducas (1071-1078), distributed hon- 
ors and pronoeae, i.e., revenue producing grants given to persons, usually, 
but not always military, for services rendered or to be rendered, freely, and 
had himself granted the monastery of Hebdomen which he made the center 
of his vast possessions.** 

The bold financial policy of Isaac was revived by his more famous 
nephew, the emperor Alexius I Comnenius (1081-1118). When Alexius 
ascended the throne the finances of the empire were in a state of bankruptcy 
while formidable enemies surrounded the empire from every side. Alexius 
had sought relief at first by confiscating some of the sacred vessels of the 
church and converting them into money. But no sooner had he done this 
than he repented, doubtless under the pressure of the discontent that his 
measure must have aroused, returned an amount equal to the value of the 
confiscated vessels to the church, and issued a novel condemning his own 
action and making it unlawful in the future to touch the sacred vessels of 
the church.” Evidently Alexius did not think that this novel applied to him, 
for, after the capture of Durazzo by Robert Guissard in 1083, he again 
seized some of the sacred vessels of the church. He justified his action on 
the ground that “it was lawful to sell the sacred properties of the churches 
for the ransoming of prisoners of war.” Leo of Chalcedon who violently 
opposed this action was eventually removed from his see.*® 

The seizure of sacred vessels was only one method employed by Alexius 
to replenish his treasury. Other measures included the debasement of the 
coinage, the vigorous collection of the taxes and a general survey of landed 
property aimed at a better precision of the taxes and the recovery of public 
property illegally seized by private individuals. But more important per- 
haps was the seizure of some of the landed property of the church, monas- 
teries and certain laymen. This is well known not only from the general 

” Ibid., 76. 


“Ibid., 201: jv yap... kat xroewv dxunjrov yavSdv ovovpevos Tv énixtnow. ov 
Gxop€otus éxdpevos Kévtpov Kal Tapeiov THs Tov doa adToo KTyoEwv eriovvabpoicews THv Tod 
‘ERdopov povyv. taitnv yap AaBov xara Swpedv .. . 

“Anna Comnena; Alexiad (Bonn, 1839), 1:164. 

* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:355-358. 

“ Anna Comnena, op. cit., 1:226 ff. Cf. V. Grumel, “L’affaire de Léon de Chalcédoine: 
le chrysobulle d’Alexis le" Comnéne sur les bien sacrés,” Etudes Byzantines, 2 (Paris, 1944), 
126-133. 
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literature of the period but also from monastic and other documents. In 
one of his letters Theophylact of Bulgaria writes: “I have found the village, 
which from ancient times belonged to the church and was not inscribed in 
the census, taken away from the church by the emperor, as he has taken 
away the property of the nobility.” *’ The general import of this statement 
has been recently questioned by a very competent authority, who urges 
that the seizure of the village spoken of by Theophylact was perhaps the 
result of the new survey of landed property which showed that the village 
did not legally belong to the church of Ochrida.** Still there is little doubt 
that Alexius resorted to confiscations in order to meet the needs of the 
treasury. This is clearly indicated by a document of Vatopedi. The docu- 
ment bears no date, and does not mention the name of the emperor who 
issued it, but it seems very probable, as the editor thinks, that it was issued 
by Alexius. Now it is clearly stated in this document that land belonging 
to Vatopedi was confiscated because the treasury was empty and means 
were needed in order to fight the many enemies who threatened the em- 
pire.** There can be no doubt that Alexius was anxious to create a coterie 
of friends, with the members of his family as the nucleus, upon whom he 
could rely and to whom he could entrust the administration and defense of 
the empire. The lands which he confiscated he distributed to these friends 
and relatives. “To his relatives and favorites,” writes Zonaras, “Alexius dis- 
tributed the public goods by wagon full; he granted to them sumptuous 
annual revenues. The great wealth with which they were surrounded and 
the retinue which was assigned to them were more becoming of kings than 
of private individuals. The houses which they acquired appeared like cities 
in size and were no less magnificent than the imperial palace itself. But to 
the rest of the nobility he did not show the same beneficence.” * Indeed, as 
is known from the chrysobulls issued by Alexius himself, whole territories 


* Theophylact of Bulgaria, Epistolae, in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 126:533, letter 20: 
'Eyo yap, abbévrn pov, TO xwptov 6 e dpxatwv tév xpovev KarTeixev 1) ExKAnoia, pyd€ mpaKTIKO 
troxeipevov, adaipebev mapa Tod Baoth€ws ebpov Kal THs éxxAnolas aroomabev’ Gomep obv Kal TA 
tov dpysvtwv wévrov. Migne’s Patrologia Graeca is cited hereafter as MPG. 

#2 CG. Rouillard, “Notes et discussions 4 propos d’un ouvrage récent sur Vhistoire de Etat 
byzantin,” Revue de Philologie de Littérature et d'Histoire Anciennes, 16 (Paris, 1942), 
WT a. 

** Goudes, op. cit., p. 128, n. 4. Cf. F. Délger, “Chronologisches und Diplomatisches zu 
den Urkunden des Athosklosters Vatopedi,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 39 (1939), 328 f. 

® Zonaras, Epitomae Historiarum, 8 (Bonn, 1897), 767. 6 8 rots pév ovyyéveot Kat TOV 
Oepardvrov tisv dpdéas odAas Tapeixe TA SnpOota XpHpaTa kal yopyotas éxelvors adpas ernaious 
dméverpev, os Kal wAotrov mepBadrecbar Babiv Kal trypeciay éavtois dotafat ovK iduoTais, aAAG 
BactArcdou KaTddAnAov, Kat olKovs mpookTycacba, peyeOe pev Todrcow €ouxoTtas, moAuTeAeia 5¢€ 
rpooxtycacba: Baciveiwy drreoxdTas otdev Tois be Aourois TOV eb yeyovoTwy ody Gporav avedeiKvuTO 
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were sometimes included in these grants. It is known, for instance, that the 
entire peninsula of Cassandra was granted by Alexius to his brother Adrian. 
Included in this grant were all the public lands located in the peninsula and 
all the public revenues derived from the land privately owned. The status 
of the private land did not change, but the taxes on it were no longer pay- 
able to the imperial treasury but to Adrian. Indeed, the chrysobull from 
which this information is obtained was issued in 1084 to the monks of Laura, 
whose landed possessions in the peninsula of Cassandra were considerable, 
in order to assure them that the grant of Cassandra to Adrian did not mean 
that they became his dependents (paroikoi).°° The grant of Cassandra is 
one of the earliest examples of the appendage system in Byzantium. 

The gifts of land to Leo Kephalas is another illustration of the policy of 
Alexius to win friends and suporters by liberal grants. Leo Kephalas was a 
high functionary and during the reign of Nicephorus Botaneiates (1078- 
1081) he obtained from the emperor some public land (x\aoparixdy 
témov ),”* but before he took possession of it Nicephorus was overthrown. 
Kephalas now appealed to Alexius and by a chrysobull issued in 1081, the 
latter confirmed the grant made to Kephalas by Botaneiates. Kephalas was 
designated the absolute owner of this land for which he was to pay a tax of 
four and one half nomismata, but was to be free from all other charges and 
obligations." Three years later Kephalas obtained from Alexius another 
piece of land, an estate located at Mesolimna near Thessalonica. This estate 
had originally belonged to the Frank Othon and Leo Baasprakanites but it 
had been taken from them on the ground that they were traitors.” This is a 
striking illustration of the policy of Alexius of confiscating the land of the 
nobles whom he could not trust and rewarding those in whom he had con- 
fidence and who rendered him valuable service. In 1086 still another estate, 
the village of Chospiane, with complete and perpetual exemption of all 


® This document was first edited by Vasilievsky in Vizantiiskij Vremennik, 3 (St. Peters- 
burg, 1896), 121. ra ravrns évros 7G Sypoci dvijxovta ovpmravta T® tavoeRaotw mpotoceBacTe 
kuplo *Adpiavo, TH TEepiroOytw aitas airadéAgpy, 4 Bacrdreia pov eSwpycaro, Kal Tov Tapa TOV 
oiKyTOpwY THs ToLa’TNS VAGOU érnolws TEAOvMEVOY TOO Snuociov Kavdva TH TpOTuTW TE Kal TO pepel 
attob éhoyiaato, woTe pos TodToV aiTa TeAeiobal Kal KataBdAdrgcoOa. The document has been 
reédited by G. Rouillard and Paul Collomp, Actes de Laura (Paris, 1937), 104 ff. 

”* kAaopaTLKOs Toros OF kAdopa Were technical terms in the financial administration of the 
empire. According to the principle of the epibole the neighbors of an abandoned piece of 
land were required to pay the land tax on that land. But it was found by experience that 
the carrying out of this principle led to the withdrawal of more taxpayers, and to prevent 
this the government, in many instances, gave up taxing abandoned property. If a piece of 
abandoned property did not pay taxes for thirty years, it was considered to belong to the 
state and was known as xAacparixos Toros OF kAdopa. Ostrogorsky, op. cit., 203. 

* Rouillard and Collomp, op. cit., 99. 
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charges, prestations, and corvées, was given to Kephalas. This was his re- 
ward for his defense of Larissa against Bohemond.” Grants such as those 
awarded to Kephalas may have been rare, but the example of Kephalas 
shows definitely that Alexius resorted to them in order to win supporters. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that some of the land granted by 
Alexius to his followers was obtained by the outright confiscation of lands 
belonging to the church, the monasteries, and members of the lay nobility. 
But besides outright confiscation Alexius resorted to another method of 
obtaining the means with which to reward his partisans. This was an old 
Byzantine institution and consisted in the grant of whole monasteries 
together with all their properties to an outside individual, either lay or 
ecclesiastic, doubtless the former in the case of Alexius. This was not a 
confiscation, for the monasteries remained monasteries and did not lose title 
to their properties, but their management was put under the direction of 
the individuals to whom they were granted, who, while undertaking to 
support the monks and maintain the buildings, appropriated for themselves 
what remained of the revenues. This kind of grant was designated in By- 
zantium by the technical term of kharistikion and the holder of it was known 
as karistikarios. It was not unlike the western beneficium.™ It was granted 
for a specific period, usually the lifetime of the holder. 

In the novel of Basil II of 996 this kind of grant is mentioned several 
times, although the technical name for it is omitted. Basil, it will be recalled, 
forbade the ecclesiastical hierarchy to take possession of the houses of 
prayer built on peasant property and to grant them to the powerful. This 
prohibition, however, did not extend to such houses of prayer that assumed 
the true character of monasteries by having eight or ten monks. Nor did it 
include the more ancient and larger monasteries.*” Mention has also been 
made of the grant by the emperor Michael Dukas of the monastery Heb- 
domon to the Logothetes Nicephorus who made it the center of his vast 
possessions.” Alexius seems to have exploited this institution to the fullest 


°* Tbid., 110 ff. Concerning these grants to Kephalas see also, Rouillard, “Un grand béné- 
ficiare sous Alexis Comnéne: Léon Képhalas,” in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 30 (Leipzig, 
1980), 444 ff. 

* Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine Feudalism,’ 587. 
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extent. At least this is the conclusion that one draws by reading the pam- 
phlet of John of Antioch, written in order to denounce the practice of grant- 
ing monasteries as kharistikia. 

John was patriarch of Antioch (John IV) at the time of the First Crusade 
and he must have written his pamphlet toward the end of the eleventh 
century.” It covers therefore the first half of the reign of Alexius, the time 
during which he was in the greatest need of money, and doubtless describes 
the prevailing conditions of this time. After saying that the kharistikia 
first originated and were widely distributed during the iconoclastic period, 
especially in the reign of Constantine Copronymus,” John adds:® 


But he [Copronymus] was overthrown together with his iconoclastic machinations 
with the aid of the invincible might of Christ by the monks, whom he persecuted, and 
fell, a corpse of portentous significance. From that day until now, a period of four 
hundred years, the monastic order has been so worshipped and honored by the faithful 
that they have come over to the monks to make the confession of their sins and re- 
ceive from them deliverance by expiation or absolution. : 

However the enemy [of the monks] could not endure seeing these things and be- 
thought himself of the ancient cunning. And he knew that he must not attack openly 
either the faith or the monks or the laymen but with craft and secrecy to overthrow 
and destroy both by a single artifice. [This artifice consisted of the suggestion that] 
the donations made to God by pious emperors, prelates, archontes, monks and laymen 
should be given as gifts by men to men. By donations to God I mean monasteries, 
houses for the old, hostels, and the properties belonging to all these . . . This violence, 
this injustice to God, this evil which I cannot describe because of its excessiveness 
began, as every one knows, at the time of the iconoclastic heresy and its fiery protector, 
as has been said, Copronymus, whose hatred of the monks was implacable. But it 
came to an end through the triumph of orthodoxy. 

Then it began again through the mischief of the evil devising enemy who always 
flatters the good, but ends in evil. Emperors and patriarchs granted to the archontes 
(rois dpxovor) [i.e. to members of the aristocracy] monasteries and houses for the poor 
that lay in or were on the point of decay on the pretext of caring for them. These 
monasteries were not given as gifts and for the private profit of those who received 
them, but in order that they may be restored and ornamented, and for the benefit of 
the souls of those who received them. But as time went on the enemy introduced in 
this practice his own poison. I mean the sordid love of gain and greediness. Thinking 
that it was fair, subsequent emperors and patriarchs took hold of this practice of grants 
which their predecessors had used, ostensibly for the management of the monasteries 
and the house for the poor, and began to give these institutions as absolute gifts, 
including among them not only those that had decayed or were decaying, but also 
those that still stood, and, with the passing of time, the greater and more prosperous. 
However, the holy Sisinnius, having become patriarch of Constantinople not long 


*'On John of Antioch see K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur 
(Munich, 1897), 156; Vasilievsky, op. cit., 202:400 ff.; F. Chalandon, Essai sur le régne 
d Alexis 1¢ Comnéne, 1081-1118 (Paris, 1900), xxviii £. 

“John of Antioch, De monasteris laicis non tradendis in MPG, 132:1117-1154. 

* [bid., 1120. 

© Ibid., 1128-32. 
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before this time [Doubtless Sisinnius II, 995-998?], did not endure to see this violence, 
stood up, as some say, and denounced it, although it had not come to such an extreme 
of evil. But those who came after him took little account of his stand and renewed the 
evil (zovypov), which, growing gradually, has ended in the present calamity. For it is 
no longer this or that monastery which is granted, but all to-gether, small and big, 
poor and rich, those for men and thosé for women. A few have still escaped, those 
recently constructed and the wealthier, but those too will suffer the same fate if the evil 
practice continues. The monasteries are granted to laymen, both men and women, 
sometimes even to foreigners, even to two persons. 


John of Antioch had evidently seen some of the documents by which 
these grants were made, for he continues: 
Here is the soul-destroying, full of blasphemy preamble of the grant: “My Majesty, 


our Mediocrity grants to you — such a monastery — with all its rights and privileges 
together with all its possessions both movable and immovable to hold for life.” 


Concerning the fate of the monasteries granted as kharistikia, John says:" 


If one were to say that the monasteries are granted for their restoration and perma- 
nence, those of them that have been destroyed by the kharistikarii would give a bril- 
liant answer. And of these not a few have been turned into private estates. I do not 
know if there exists a monastery which has been restored and renewed by a 
kharistikarios. 


The protest of John of Antioch and doubtless of others may have been 
one of the reasons for the issuance of a novel by Alexius designed to correct 
some of the evils pointed out by John. By this novel Alexius authorized the 
patriarch to investigate and correct the moral transgressions of the monks 
of all the monasteries, whether these monasteries were free, granted to 
others for their management and supervision, patriarchal, public, imperial 
or autonomous. The patriarch was further authorized to see that the monas- 
teries granted to others were not damaged by them, and if damaged, to 
require those who held them to make the necessary repairs. The exact date 
of the issuance of this novel is not known, but, according to the indiction 
it must have been issued in 1082 or 1097 or 1112.” 

According to John of Antioch the kharistikion as an institution was estab- 
lished during the iconoclastic period and was widely used, especially during 
the reign of Constantine Copronymus. There is some evidence, however, 
which seems to indicate that the kharistikion was known for some time 
before the iconoclastic period. For instance, the forty-ninth canon of the 

* Tbid., 1186-37. 
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Trullan council, held in 691 during the reign of Justinian II, repeated the 
twenty-fourth canon of the council of Chalcedon that monasteries once 
established were to remain monasteries for all times and were never to be 
turned into lay establishments and added that they were not to be granted 
to laymen even though this may have been a practice until then.®’ It follows 
from this canon that at the time of the Trullan council the kharistikion, at 
least in substance if not in name, was already well known and, therefore, its 
origin antedated by far the iconoclastic movement. If this is so, then the 
opinion of Vasiliev that “possibly this peculiarity of Byzantine beneficium 
(kharistikion) should be connected with the iconoclastic epoch, when the 
government in its struggle against the monks resorted to the secularization 
of monastic lands” “ will have to be given up. Strictly speaking the kharis- 
tikion did not involve the secularization of monastery lands. What was 
involved in the grant was the management of the monastery and its prop- 
erties. It is well known that the canons of the church did not permit the 
alienation of monastic properties. The kharistikion, therefore, may have 
been invented by the hierarchy itself, metropolitans, bishops and arch- 
bishops who controlled monastic properties, in order to get around this 
prohibition. If this conjecture is correct, then the opinion of Th. Uspen- 
sky,” rejected by Vasiliev,” that “the system of kharistikion as a custom of 
granting monasteries and church lands was an institution which developed 
within the church itself and was in complete harmony with the customs and 
opinions existing among the laity as to the right of disposal of land prop- 
erty may not be unsound after all. 

The ill effects of the institution of the kharistikion upon the monasteries 
and their properties, denounced by John of Antioch, are confirmed by docu- 
mentary evidence. One of the most famous and wealthiest monasteries in 
Constantinople was that of St. Mamas. But, according to the charter 
(sumucdv) which was granted to it in 1159 following its restoration, its pos- 
sessions had been dissipated and lost “through the insatiety and shameless- 
ness of the kharistikarii who had held it from time to time and who, like 


“ G. A. Ralle and M. Potli, SVvTaypa tov Oetwv Kai ‘lepdv Kavovwy (Athens, 1852), 2:423. 
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yrapnv erokorov, pévew eis TO Sinvek’s povaoTnptia, Kat TA dijKoVTA adTois mpaypata pvAarrecat 
TO povactypiy, Kat pyKéeTe S’vacGa yiveoOar adta KoopiKa KaTayoyia, pyre 88 bd Twos Tov 
aravTwv KoopiKois dvdpaor Tatra éxdiSoubat, adr’ ei Kal péxpe viv yéyove TobTO, pndapas Kpateioba 
opifoper. 

“ Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” 587. 

* Th. Uspensky, “Mniéniia i postanovleniia konstantinopoliskikh pomiéstnykh Soborov 
XI i XII vv. o razdachié tserkovnykh imushchestu (kharistikarii)” in Izviestiya Russkago 
Arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopole, 5 (Sofia, 1900), 5. 

* Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” 587. 
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wolves, gaped ravenously at it.” °’ This is confirmed by another document, 
dated 1169. The monastery of St. Mamas, according to this document, had 
been built during the reign of Justinian and was under the jurisdiction of 
the patriarchate. It had been from time to time granted as a kharistikion 
by the various patriarchs, and the kharistikarii dissipated its property and 
ruined it completely. Finally the patriarch Cosmas (1146-1147) granted 
it to George Cappadokes the Mystic. George restored it and prevailed upon 
the patriarch, Nicholas Mouzalon (1147-1151), to free it from the jurisdic- 
tion of the patriarchate and declare it independent because he feared that, 
after his death, it would again fall into the hands of unscrupulous kharis- 
tikarii.°’ In the charter which he issued to the restored monastery it was 
specifically prohibited to grant the monastery to any person or institution.” 

George Cappadokes is not the only example of a founder of a monastery 
including a provision in the foundation charter which prohibited the grant- 
ing of his foundation as a kharistikion. Founders of monasteries in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries generally included a similar provision in their 
foundation charters. In 1077 Michael Attaliates founded a monastery and 
a house for the poor and in the foundation charter which he granted to it 
he calls the wrath of God upon any person, whether priest or layman, em- 
peror or patriarch, who would dispose of his institutions in a way contrary 
to the provisions of the foundation charter.” The charter which the empress 
Irene, the wife of Alexius I, granted to the monastery which she founded 
in 1118, specifically prohibits the granting of the monastery to any person 
or institution under any circumstances.” A similar provision was included 
in the foundation charter of the monastery which Leo, the bishop of Nauplia 


* S. Eustratiades, “Tumuxov TAS Movijs TOD dyiou pHeyadopdprupos Mépavros,” in ‘EAAquixa, 
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and Argos, founded in 1143.” In his testament of 1098 the monk Chris- 
todoulos, who had founded the monastery of St. John the Theologian in the 
island of Patmos but who was later forced to flee by the incursion of the 
Turks, designated as one of his successors as head of the monastery a certain 
Theodosius. Theodosius is called kharistikarios but is specifically prohibited 
from introducing any of his relatives in the monastery. Besides, he was 
required to become a monk and was enjoined to keep the monastery free 
and independent (atrodéororov Kai aire€ovorov).”* Another founder who 
prohibited the granting of his monastery as a kharistikion was the monk 
Manuel who in 1080 established the monastery of Our Lady the Merciful 
near Stroumitsa in Macedonia.” 

The church itself took note of the ruthless exploitation of the monasteries 
by the kharistikarii, but it made no general and serious attempt to end the 
system of the kharistikia. The patriarch Sisinnius II (995-998) seems to 
have prohibited the practice, as is known not only from John of Antioch, 
but also from Balsamon, but his order had neither the support of the church 
nor that of the emperor.” Sergius II issued an official pronouncement 
(rduos ) in 1016, signed also by the emperor (Basil II) in which he offered 
his interpretation of the forty-ninth canon of the Trullan council, an inter- 
pretation according to which that canon was understood to prohibit the 
reduction of monasteries to lay establishments, but not their being granted to 
the laity for their improvement and amelioration. Sergius not only failed to 
prohibit the system of kharistikia, but, on the contrary, he commended it as 
useful, provided, of course, that the monasteries granted retained their 
character of monastic establishments and the kharistikarii took care of them, 
seeking their general improvement and doing nothing that would harm 
them. Sergius ordered that the system of kharistikia itself should not be 
attacked.” 

The question came up again in 1027, during the patriarchate of Alexius 
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Studites. A local council, presided over by the patriarch, was held in Con- 
stantinople in November of that year, and a general review of the abuses of 
the system of the kharistikia was made, a review which confirms the criti- 
cisms of the system made by John of Antioch. The measures taken were 
not radical. It was decided that thenceforth (1) a monastery held through 
a grant by one person could not be transferred to another; (2) that monas- 
teries for men should not be granted to women or vice versa; (3) that no 
grant should be made without the approval of the patriarch, metropolitan, 
or archbishop; and (4) that monasteries which originally belonged to a 
metropolis but had been granted by the metropolitan to a bishopric had to 
be returned to the metropolis if the latter found itself in financial distress 
while at the same time the bishopric was prosperous.“ A few months later, 
in January 1028, another local synod, presided over by the patriarch, was 
held in Constantinople, and the question of the kharistikia was again raised. 
Here again no radical measures. were taken. It was decided to (1) hold. the 
kharistikarii responsible for the damages done to the monasteries which 
they held; (2) to deprive the evil doers among them of their grants; (3) to 
require them to make the contributions which the monasteries held by them 
owed to the metropolises; and (4) to prohibit the granting of any monas- 
tery located in the immediate neighborhood of the seat of a metropolitan. 
The granting of monasteries located elsewhere was not - permitted but 
considered a good thing.” 

Neither the council of 1027 nor that of 1 1028 took any measures against 
the principle of the kharistikia itself. This is equally true of a third council 
held in 1071 during the patriarchate of John VIII Xiphilinos. This synod 
took up the question of the kharistikia at the request of Constantine, the 
metropolitan of Cyzicus. Constantine said that the monasteries belonging 
to his metropolis were in the hands of kharistikarii, granted to them by his 
predecessors. These grants, while enriching the holders of them, had de- 
prived his see of its principal sources of revenue and had reduced it to such 
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évararrépevov €v avTy, pare avopes yovacxelev, 7 yovaixes avo pwwy povagTyptov ppovrilerwoay PTE 
pnv éxdoats wapadaupiov, 4 Twos GkWyTOU ETEépous, ywpis EvdoKHTEWS TOD aywTdToV TAT pLapXov; 7) 
BytporoAltov, kal apxiemiakorov ywéobw yeyorvia Se, év ypdppact KeioeTar povov év mpdypacr be, 
ob’ daa dvepor évepynoe, 7 Gvycer Tovs éxAapBdvovtas. *AAAG Kal ériokoro., doo. Supeais 
pntpowoXlT@v KaTéxovoL pPovacTHpla, Kal ETvXyE TAS pev pyTpoTOAEs oTEvotcHaL Kai dmopeir, 
evOnveicOar dé Kai ebropeiv Tas émicKxords, Sikaiws Tas Swpeds, avtiaTpéywor, Kat THY PpovTLaTyplwy 
tmekoT@au Tals uyTpoToecty, ws Gv puxpov TL evTedbev i auyehypos avTav mapapvOyjTa oTevoxwpia. 

* Ibid., 30-31. “Oca dé xowwvel Kata t Tais patpowoheow, 7 7) mAnovac pov év TavTats €xel, Kal 
dvaxolvwow, Kal odK arexapioby mpo Tovtov Tisiv, eis Swpeds SidocAa mpoowrors ovK EevdoKOUpeEV’ 
GAN’ i Kat 2866, dxvpous elvau Kal dviaxvpous Tas dupeds Bovdopeda, kal Ta ppovtiotynpia avTobev 


dvristpéepeoOar pos Tas pytpoTdAcs, 7) emiskoras. TA yap pHKobev Kat idtomepiopiata SwpeioOat, 
a \ A / / A (4 N aA ‘ 
Kal Tols mpo Hav aylors Ilatpdot KadAds edo, Kal Hiv. 
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a poverty that it was not even able to provide the candles and the oil neces- 
sary for the religious services. He asked for a written opinion by the synod 
which he wanted to present to the secular authorities who might help him 
to regain control of these monasteries. The synod delved into the archives 
of the patriarchate and discovered the acts of the councils of 1027 and 1028, 
and, with these acts serving as basis, rendered an opinion favorable to Con- 
stantine. The synod decided that Constantine had a right to recover the 
monasteries of his see because, according to the acts of the councils of 1027 
and 1028 it was (1) uncanonical to reduce monasteries into pure lay estab- 
lishments; (2) to grant the monasteries located in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the seat of the metropolitan; and (3) to keep monasteries in the 
hands of kharistikarii while the metropolis to which they legally belonged 
was in a state of poverty.” The decision thus covered every monastery that 
might have belonged to the see of Cyzicus, but whether Constantine actually 
recovered control of them or not is not known. The point to emphasize, 
however, is this that while its decision in this particular case was unfavor- 
able to the kharistikarii, the synod made no general pronouncement against 
the principle of the kharistikia itself, although it seems to have prohibited 
the granting of property that was in an actual state of production.” 


° Th. Dapensky; op. cit., 23. Kai doa tév povaotypiov povaxos obk exovtw GAL Koo pune 
yeyovact Kararyoyes TOV XaploTiKaplov TOS TpOTOOOUS operepiCopevov avakaAeoeTau TOVTWS 0 ee 
moXTHs KaTa TO eVAoyor’ GAA Kal 6rdca Tals payt porroAcow eyyihovrat olov imepelopara Kal 
évdtarTnpata TOUTwWV apxatey eTUyXavov Kal Tavta etKOT@S TOS TV exkAnotay avadofnoeras oa TO 
KexwAupevas civat Tas ér’ attois dwpeds, Ta 0° dAXa modu dvadynwerat 6 pntpoToAitys bua TO THs Kat’ 
avurTov éxkAnotos aTTOpov Kal dm poaodov KaTQ TH duvapay THs mpoavarrebuvnevys ouvodixis doKi- 
pacias ris Bonbet tais dropots payt poroXeot, Ta O€ dedeopy eva émiokoTais 7) Kal mpogw7ois 
povactypia ermacaAap Pave Sia cis toTepov emiovpBacav a7ropiav- 

” This synod prohibited the granting of one type of property, known by the technical 
name of autourgion (airovpyvov), but just exactly what the adrovpyia were is not quite clear. 
Th. Uspensky (op. cit., 42-45) has gathered together all the passages known which refer to 
the atrovpyia and has come to the conclusion that the definition given by Du Gange in his 
dictionary of medieval Greek, viz., praedium rusticum qui colitur ab agricolis, is both insuf- 
ficient and inaccurate, but he hhicaself offers no definition other than to say that the term some- 
times is applied to describe a certain property, sometimes the income from certain properties, 
and not always land. Balsamon (Ralle and Potli, op. Citi, 2: 595) defines the abroupyvov as 
follows: "Ezet 8 adrot pyee Elol Ta €€ AUTOV TOV mpay paren, Kat olov otkoGev diddvta Tovs kaprovs, 
Os a! GAtKal, of €Aamves, Of aumedOves, of ABadiator To7oL, of DSpduvAOL, TO Kepapapeia, ws Kal Ta. 
Nowra Toradra. On the basis of this definition all properties would be considered as airovpyta, 
but Balsamon clarifies his definition by saying that abrovpyia are those properties that are 
actually and not potentially productive: Tov d¢ TH adnbeia, Kat un KaTa oKnWe, ovTa a.m pooodov 
dypov, €xdidocGat wate, eav pev TO aur oupyoy ee mavrn dmpdcodor, (rux6v yap AiBad.aios 
TOTOS KatekrAvabn v7ro TOTAPLOU pevpatos) , q Kal TO e€WXwpov Tpoaaretov, eay ebmpoaodoy KaTQOT?, 
Ws Oud TApolKwv oixia bev €K veou, TOUTO juev TO ew opov, OLa. TO ebm pocodor, OUK extro.nOnoerat’ 
exeivo S€, K’av avTovpytov éd€yeTo, bia TO dmpdcodov, Kal TO dvudedts, exdSobjceva. Adrodpya 
then, according to Balsamon, are properties that actually produced income, and the prohibi- 
tion of granting avro'pyia passed by the synod of 1071 would mean that lands in actual culti- 
vation and therefore productive could not be given as kharistikia, but lands that lay unculti- 
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Another particular case came up for review in 1107, during the patri- 
archate of Nicholas III, and the decision reached was unfavorable to the 
kharistikarii, but again no general pronouncement against the principle of 
the kharistikia itself was made. The case was brought to the attention of the 
patriarch by the metropolitan of Athens Nicetas who complained that his 
predecessor, described as simple and old, had granted properties and monas- 
teries belonging to his metropolis to kharistikarii who had reduced them to 
a state of ruin, and asked that these properties and monasteries be returned 
to the direct control of his church. The decision which the patriarch and 
his synod rendered called for the expulsion of the kharistikarii who had re- 
duced the monasteries to such a ruin that they no longer had any monks, 
unless the metropolitan agreed to let them stay for one or two years more 
on condition that within that period they would restore the monasteries and 
thenceforth take care of them if they wanted to keep them longer. The 
decision also provided for the expulsion of those who held by grant other 
properties belonging to the metropolis.** The synod did not go beyond the 
immediate aspects of the case to make a general pronouncement on the 
question of the kharistikia. 

There seems to be little doubt that the kharistikion, whatever its origins 
may have been, had become by the end of the tenth century and perhaps 
earlier an institution deeply rooted in the society of Byzantium, accepted 
not only by the laity, as Th. Uspensky seems to think,” but also by the 
clergy. The ruthless exploitation of the granted monasteries by the kharis- 
tikarii aroused protests from many people, but these protests were limited 
in their scope. The church attempted from time to time, especially in the 
eleventh century, to remedy the evils connected with this institution and 
some of those who founded new monasteries sought to safeguard their 
foundations against these evils by including a clause in the foundation 
charters prohibiting their grant as kharistikia. But no serious effort was ever 
made to eliminate the institution completely and those who raised their 
voices against its principle must have been very few. John of Antioch was 


vated and in ruin could be given out. In other words the synod of 1071 tried to revive the 
original meaning of the kharistikion, i.e. a grant of a ruined property for the purpose of its 
reclamation. 

* Th. Uspensky, op. cit., 33-34. Tots 7a povaorypia Kai etxTypta KaTéxovtas Kal ext AVpNV 
rovtwv odk éXAlynv yeyovotas Kal pyre povaxovs ExovTas Tovs 76 Belov So€odAoyetv OpethovTas Kal 
tov év abrois Krnpdtwov émpeopevors arevredbev dn Tovtwv eEwheicbar, ei py ye BovAoto 6 
Geodid€otaros pytporoXirys dopadds TovTovs draiti}oa, woTE Kal povaxovs exe Kal TovUTwV 
mpovo.ay évSexopevyy rroveiv Kal THy TOY dkuyTwV pelwow éexavagwoadIat axpt TWOs pyTHs TpobecmLas 
4 évavotaias } Sterias. woattws Kal Tovs KaTéxovTas KTNPaTA Tis pytporovews Kata dSwpeav 


ameAabnvat- 


* Tbid., 5. 
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one of these, but his vigorous pamphlet denouncing the system apparently 
had no permanent effect. Balsamon, writing toward the end of the twelfth 
century remarks, in summing up his discussion of the meaning of the forty- 
ninth canon of the Trullan council, that what he has written will suffice for 
the one who desires to know not to pay attention to the writings of John of 
Antioch, written against the granting of monasteries to individuals and 
branding these grants as impious. According to Balsamon the interpreta- 
tion of the forty-ninth canon of the Trullan council given by the patriarch 
Sergius II was the correct one.” 

The kharistikia were usually granted by the ecclesiastical hierarchy, as 
is amply shown by the documents that have been studied. But grants of 
this kind made by the emperors themselves were not uncommon even be- 
fore the eleventh century. That the iconoclastic emperors used the kharis- 
tikion as a weapon against the monks there can be little doubt,** but this 
institution was also used by the emperors of the Macedonian dynasty. For 
instance, the emperor Basil II made grants of kharistikia, despite the order 
of the patriarch Sisinnius II, prohibiting such grants, and this was offered as 
proof by the patriarch Sergius II that Basil never approved the order of 
Sisinnius.” In granting monasteries to laymen, therefore, Alexius Comnenus 
made no innovations in the practices of his period concerning the disposal 
of monastic properties by the state. The most that can be said about him 
in this connection is that he distributed kharistikia more extensively than 
any one of his predecessors, with the exception, of course, of the iconoclastic 
emperors. But then the situation which he faced was extremely critical. 


lil 


The anti-monastic measures issued in the tenth century were designed 
primarily to check the growth of the monastic properties and to protect the 
small holdings of the free peasants, although the latter seems not to have 


* Ralle and Potli, op. cit., 2:614. Ta é 17 ééyynoe rod TapOVvTos KavOvos yeypappeva map’ 
jpGV apxécovor TH Bovdopeve, eis TO wy mpooeyew Tois Tapa Tod matpiapxov éxeivou ’Avtioxelas 
‘Iwavvov ypadeiat, xdpw tod py didoc0a rpoowros povacrypia, Kai dvopdLovot 7d €pyov TovTo 
doéBeav. Ilavtws yap xataxparjoe tovtwv 6 mapa Tod dywrTdrov oikoupeviKod TaTpiapxov Kupod 
Sepylov yeyovws Tomos pera auvodixys ovpmpatews, Epunvevuv ras ddetAovar voetabar Ta TOV KavoOV. 

“Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 2:148. 

* Ralle and Potli, 2:614. ’Avarpéropev obv cvvodixds, Sid ths Sobeions ypiv mapa Tob aylov 
Ivevparos éfovaias, tyv ras Swpeds Kal tas émSdces dvaipotoay éxeivyvy mpakw, ds e odSepas 
emloKoTUKHS ovvatvecews, €€ adrovdpov dé yvouys yeyevnpevyv, Kat pdt Baie TO pirAoxplaTw 
bexSeicay, Kad paiverar Kai aitos Swpotpevos povactypia Tapa THV TadTys iaoxdv. The act pro- 
hibiting gifts and grants of monasteries which Sergius repealed is doubtless the one which had 
been issued by Sisinnius II. Therefore, the emperor referred to here as making grants of 
monasteries could be no other than Basil II. 
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entered into consideration in the promulgation of the novel of Nicephorus 
Phocas. In the eleventh century it was no longer a question of restricting 
the growth of these properties, but of using them in the interest of the state. 
As the political situation of the empire had worsened and its finances re- 
duced to a state of bankruptcy, the imperial government did not hesitate 
to confiscate outright monastic and church properties or to use them in a 
way that would serve the interests of the state. This was done by the em- 
perors Isaac and Alexius, both of the family of the Comneni. In the twelfth 
century, during the reign of Manuel Comnenus, there was a limited revival 
of the monastic policy of Nicephorus Phocas. 

It is Nicetas Choniates who makes the statement that Manuel Comnenus 
revived the monastic policy of Nicephorus Phocas. He says this in explain- 
ing the reasons for the unusual monastery which Manuel had founded. 
Following is a translation of this interesting passage from Choniates:*° 


| Manuel] built a monastery near the entrance of the Bosphorus from the Black sea 
in a place called Kataskepe and dedicated it to the archangel Michael. Here he in- 
vited the most celebrated and famous monks and made provision for them in order 
that they might lead a life of solitude and free from cares. Because he saw that the 
possession of property and the troubles of the world take away the tranquility of those 
who chose the life of solitude and lead them away from the life according to God, the 
life in which consists their particular calling, he did not grant to the monastery any 
property such as fields or vineyards, but allowed for it a money payment from the 
imperial treasury for the maintenance of the monks. By this, I think, he wished to 
check the great desire shared by many people to establish monasteries, and to give an 
example to the next generation of how they should set up a church and what sort of 
table they should prepare for the hermits who are without possessions and who have 
renounced the world. He was so far from praising the present state of affairs, i.e., the 
existence of people who call themselves monks, but who delight in the things of the 
world, possessing great properties and having many cares, that he revived the law 
which the most virtuous emperor, Nicephorus Phocas, a man of heroic stature and 
great mind, had decreed. This law, issued in order to stop the extension of the proper- 
ties of the monasteries had no longer any effect, having.died long ago by the lapse of 
time. Manuel now gave to it new life, having warmed it with the redness of the im- 
perial ink, which acted as if it were blood. And this was not all. He never ceased 
reproaching his father and grandfather and others among his relatives, who, after they 
had founded monasteries, assigned to them vast stretches of fertile land and green 
pastures. He did not blame, or sneer at, them because they gave part of their property 
to God, but because they did good in a bad way. For the monks, according to him, 
should set up their shelters in secluded places and deserted lands, in the deepness of 
caves and on the tops of mountains, and should turn their eyes away from the beauti- 
ful city on the Hellespont just as Odysseus avoided the temptation of the lotus and 
that of the Sirens. 


The measure by which Manuel revived the monastic policy of Niceph- 
orus Phocas referred to by Choniates is doubtless the chrysobull which 


® Nicetas Choniates, Historia (Bonn, 1835), 270-271. 
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Manuel issued in 1158. This chrysobull, preserved to the present day,*’ was 
also summarized by a historian of the twelfth century, who was not only a 
contemporary of Manuel but one of his advisers. Cinnamus writes about 
this chrysobull: “In the fifteenth year of his reign the same emperor 
[Manuel] decreed that there should be no interference with the monasteries 
located in the neighborhood of Byzantium and with their properties what- 
ever or wherever they may be. He confirmed this by a document which is 
called chrysobull by custom because it is stamped with a golden seal.” * 
The statement of Choniates and that of Cinnamus seem to contradict each 
other, and if Cinnamus is right then Choniates must be wrong. Indeed, the 
chrysobull of 1158 is concerned with the monasteries located in the neigh- 
borhood of Constantinople, on both sides of the Bosphorus and on the 
islands of the Propontis. It provides for the enumeration of all the properties 
actually in the possession of these monasteries at the time of the issuance of 
the chrysobull, no matter how they may have been obtained, whether by 
purchase or by grant, legally or illegally. It confirms the possession of these 
properties by the monasteries and grants to them important tax exemptions. 
Moreover, it enjoins the fiscal agents of the state to keep away from these 
monasteries and their properties. There is nothing in this summary of the 
chrysobull of 1158 that contradicts in any way the statement of Cinnamus 
and it may be said, therefore, that the description of this chrysobull by 
Cinnamus is accurate. Because Cinnamus’ statement is favorable to the 
monasteries and because there are no other extant measures of Manuel that 
can be possibly interpreted as anti-monastic and in view of the statement 
of Balsamon ™ that there was nothing in the legislations of Manuel con- 
trary to the canons and the general good disposition of Manuel toward the 
monasteries, it has been held by some that Manuel never issued any measure 
restricting the extension of monastic properties and, therefore, the testimony 
of Nicetas Choniates must be rejected.” This view fails to take into account 
an important passage of the chrysobull of 1158 whose clarity is so striking 
that it is astonishing.to find that one who devoted an entire monograph to 


* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:450-455. 

* Cinnamus, Historia (Bonn, 1836), 276. 6 abrés ére ris BactAelas adtod te’ eynploTo Tots 
dva 70 Bu€dvriov tepois cepvelors roAuTpaypoovvyv érdyerOar od8 Avrwaodv éf’ als Saou Syrore 
KTHGEOW Exov. THY pEvTOL Supedy Kal TOmm eoTHpLkEv, dv ATE xpvod evoeonLaGpEVOV ypvadBodAoV 
¢Oos kadciv €orw. AS Manuel came to the throne in 1148, the fifteenth year of his reign fell in 
1158. Therefore, the chrysobull'to which Cinnamus refers is that of 1158. 

“ Th. Balsamon, Canones. in MPG, 137:896 f, 933 ff; Ralle and Potli, op. cit., 2:603. 

* André Ferradou writes: “La chose est tellement extraordinaire, quil est difficile d’ac- 
cepter comme vraie une allégation isolée, qui est en contradiction formelle avec tout ce que 
nous savons de l’attitude de Manuel Comnéne vis-a-vis des monastéres.” Des biens des 
monastéres a Byzance (Bordeaux, 1896), 47. 
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the monastic properties in Byzantium ignored it." “For the monasteries,” 


runs this passage of the chrysobull, “will not have the right to increase what 
properties they hold today, be they landed estates or tenant-peasants 
(paroikos).” * It states further that after the registration of the monastic 
properties, in accordance with the other provisions of the chrysobull, the 
fiscal agents will not have the right to disturb the monasteries unless they 
can show that the monasteries possess properties in excess of what they 
actually held in 1158, the year of the issuance of the chrysobull. If they 
should be found to have such property, it will have to be confiscated. 

It is quite obvious that in speaking of the revival of the anti-monastic 
law of Nicephorus Phocas by Manuel, Nicetas Choniates had in mind the 
chrysobull of 1158.% But his statement is much more sweeping than is 
warranted by the chrysobull itself. In the first place the novel of Nicephorus 
was general in its application, i.e., it applied to all the monasteries in the 
empire; that of Manuel was restricted to the monasteries in the neighbor- 
hood of the capital, excluding, therefore, some among the larger monas- 
teries, as, for instance, those on Mount Athos. The Athonian monastery of 
Laura possessed toward the beginning of the twelfth century more than 
50000 modii of land of which only about 12000 were subject to the land 
tax;** and this monastery was not covered by the chrysobull of Manuel. In 
the second place, the law of Nicephorus prohibited all new foundations; 
that of Manuel is silent on this point. Nor is Choniates right when he says 
that Manuel revived the law of Nicephorus which “had no longer any effect, 
having died long ago by the lapse of time.” The law of Nicephorus, of 
course, did not die “by the lapse of time”; it was repealed by Basil II.” 
Choniates also failed to mention the positive provisions of the chrysobull 


" Idem. 

* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:435. otd€ yap én’ ddetav eLovow ai povat Ta onpepov 
map’ avTav KaTexomeva, ELTE TaporKoL Elev cite Toro. elre avrovpyia, eravgew Kal eis rAnPvopov 
aye TrA€iova. 

Cf. C. Uspensky, op. cit., 91-94; E. Lavisse and A. Rambaud, Histoire Générale, 
2 (Paris, 1893), 809; L. Oeconomos, La vie religieuse dans empire byzantin au temps des 
Comnénes et des Anges (Paris, 1918), 135. Oeconomos accepts without any question or dis- 
cussion the testimony of Nicetas Choniates. 

* Rouillard and Collomp, op. cit., 146 ff. See also F. Délger, “Zur Textgestaltung der Lavra- 
Urkunden,” Byz. Zeitschrift, 39 (Leipzig, 1939), 58 f. The modios was the Byzantine land 
measure equal to a little less than one-fifth of an acre. Th. Uspensky and V. Benechevitch, 
Actes de Vazelon (Greek texts with a commentary in Russian) (Leningrad, 1927), LXXVII; 
F. Délger, Beitrage zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung (Leipzig, 1927), 87. 
In terms of acres, therefore, Laura possessed something like ten thousand acres of land, an 
estate of no mean proportion. 

> Qeconomos apparently does not know that the novel of Phocas had been repealed by 
Basil II, for he writes, op. cit., 135: “Or pour que Manuel ait eu 4 exprimer les mémes plaintes 
que Nicephore, il faut bien croire que Pédit de ce dernier n’avait pas eu la vie longue.” 
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of 1158, ie., the confirmation of the properties in the actual possession of 
the monasteries at the time of the issuance of the chrysobull, the exemptions 
from taxation, and the freedom from the interference of the imperial agents. 
But neither did Cinnamus summarize the chrysobull fully, for he left out the 
provision prohibiting the further extension of the properties of the monas- 
teries concerned. If the chrysobull of 1158 had not been preserved, the 
closest that one could have come in determining its contents would have 
been by a combination of the statement of Choniates with that of Cinnamus, 
a procedure that would not have found much favor among scholars as the 
two statements seem, at least in spirit, contradictory. It would have been 
more natural to believe either that one of the statements is false, or that 
they refer to two different measures. But even if the two statements were 
combined, the result would still not be an accurate reconstruction of the 
contents of the chrysobull of 1158, for, on the basis of the novel of Niceph- 
orus, one would have to conclude that it included also a provision, pro- 
hibiting the establishment of new monasteries. No such provision, of course, 
was included in the actual chrysobull of 1158. 

Was it because Manuel sincerely believed that the possession of prop- 
erty was a source of corruption for the monks, that they “should set up their 
shelters in secluded places and deserted lands, in the deepness of caves and 
on the tops of mountains” that he tried to restrict the extension of the 
properties of certain monasteries? Possibly, for Manuel, like most of the 
Byzantines, had the greatest respect for the monastic life and may have 
entertained the hope, like Nicephorus Phocas, like his grandfather Alexius, 
of reviving its ancient purity. But property, the desire to possess more and 
more of it, was a serious obstacle to any reform. Indeed, this desire for 
more and more property was one of the most important sources of corrup- 
tion of the monastic life in the twelfth century. This was felt not only by 
members of the laity, such as Manuel, but also by important ecclesiastics, 
such as Eustathius, bishop of Thessalonica, who wrote one of the most 
outspoken indictments against the licentiousness and greediness of the 
monks ever written in the long history of the Byzantine empire. Following 
is a translation of one of the most stinging passages of Eustathius’ work: 

[The monks hear that] there is a rich man nearby; that he is distinguished by his 
fields, buildings, livestock and all the other goods in which the laity seems to find hap- 
piness. Immediately they seek to manipulate and win him over by the favors in which 
the men of the world find pleasure. The sly monks thus entice the more simple and 


attract them to themselves. They invite them and when they come they provide them 
with a hot bath .. . and then put before them things that delight the body, both 


* Eustathius of Thessalonica, De emendanda vita monachica, MPG, 136 (Paris), 825 f. 
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meats and drinks . . . After the entertainment they turn their attention to matters of 
the spirit which they offer as bait. They speak of abstinence, they who are indifferent 
to it; they say that hunger and thirst are good for the health, they who are insatiable 
. . . They philosophize saintly, saying that a heavy stomach is as detrimental to sleep 
as it is for running. They boast of their visions and miracles and other such matters 
by which the more pious soul is elevated and, with love for God, turns its attention to 
the things above. But all these miracles and visions are fabrications of sleep, just 
simple dreams. 

When they have charmed their hearer and by the persuasiveness of their spiritual] 
spells tempt him to tonsure himself but he still hesitates, putting forth as his reason the 
austerity of the life of a monk, they then turn to other enchantments and through these 
they finally convince him. They promise him that he will become a saint and will save 
his soul without any pain for himself; that he will gain nearness to God without an 
intercessor; that he will win entrance to paradise without fear of the sword of fire; that 
he will become virtuous without having to bathe himself in a river of sweat. They 
promise him further a harvest unsown and uncultivated; a vintage self-grown; a profit- 
able sailing toward what is without danger; and other things of a tempting nature. 
When they have led on this man, having taught and persuaded him that he will 
achieve excellence, and caught him in their nets together with his property, both land 
and cash, then they show to what profession they belong and what sophisms they 
have invented about it. For, having emptied the purse of the neophyte and obtained 
what they desired, they let him shift for himself, saying that he does not have the 
slightest virtue. The man is good, but in order not to criticize their bad behavior, he 
mingles with them and becomes like them. But if he should happen to mutter a little 
privately they turn against him and ask: “Who are vou, man; what is your power, and 
what is the profit derived from you?” And they threaten to deprive him of the little 
property which they had left him by common consent. 


The poor fellow soon finds himself forced to work in the fields, to do pre- 
cisely what he had been doing before, except that now he works for the 
monastery and not for himself. 

The charms and favors used by the monks to get more land were re- 
served for the rich. For the poor they had other and more direct means: 
threats and violence. They were especially anxious to absorb the lands 
which were continuous to those of the monastery and the poor peasants who 
happened to own these lands were never let alone until they gave up their 
property to, and became dependents of, the monastery.” In the twelfth cen- 
tury, as in the tenth and eleventh, the monasteries were among the principal 
offenders in the decline of the free peasant holdings in the empire. By 
the end of the fourteenth century the free peasant holdings virtually, if not 
completely, disappeared. 

In drawing this gloomy picture of the monks of this period Eustathius 
doubtless exaggerated. Not all the monks of the twelfth century were glut- 
tons and thieves, bent upon only one thing, how to increase the property ot 
their monastery. Many among them were sincerely pious and ascetic. For 

* Thid., 529. 
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instance, the monastery which Manuel founded at Kataskepe was built for 
the pious and the ascetic, and these were easily found. And Eustathius him- 
self says about the monks of Constantinople: “The capital is inhabited by 
virtuous monks. . . . On the shores and the islands of the Propontis there 
are many folds filled with holy flocks. Among the sheep of these folds there 
are no goats that will have to put themselves at the left of the Lord; every 
one of them will take its place at the right of God.” °° But the picture drawn 
by Eustathius is, on the whole, not inaccurate. It conforms to what is known 
from other sources, the novel of Nicephorus Phocas, Attaliates, and docu- 
ments belonging to the reign of Alexius Comnenus.” It is quite possible, 
therefore, that in restricting the further acquisition of immovable property 
by the monasteries located in and around Constantinople, Manuel sincerely 
sought to check the evils described by Eustathius. But there may have been 
other reasons for the restrictions imposed by Manuel on these monasteries. 
If reform of the monastic life was the only objective, why is it that Manuel 
restricted his measure to the monasteries located in and about Constanti- 
nople, the monasteries precisely which, according to Eustathius, were in- 
habited by virtuous monks? 

A Byzantine institution which made its appearance in the eleventh cen- 
tury, but became fully developed in the second half of the twelfth century 
was the assignment by the government of a revenue-yielding property to 
individuals in return for certain services, usually but not always military, 
rendered or to be rendered. The grant consisted usually of land, but it 
could be a river or a fishery and was known in Byzantium by the technical 
term of pronoea (mpdvove) and its holder by that of pronoetes (apovonrijs).. 
The size of the grant varied from a territory of considerable extent to a 
single village, or estate sufficient to take care of one family. It was granted 
for a specific period, usually but not always for the life time of the holder. 
It could be neither alienated nor transmitted to one’s heirs and it was always 
subject to recall by the imperial treasury. 

" Ibid., TOT-800: Kat rovoiSe piv of iv Gelav xoupav rywdvres, kal bx’ adris ryudpevous Kal cic! 
TOLOUTOL OL EV OpETt, Kal OTHAaLOLs, Kal pwxuais yHS, Kal OTVAOLS, Kal eyKAEcpois . . . Tene 8é 
mohrelas ToavTyS Kat 7) TO 6vT. MeyaddmoMs . - . UpoBéBAntar 8 aita Kai 6 rs Uporortises 
avrA@v, mpos Bovpav péexpt Kat eis Tas Evfeivov mpoBoArds, kal mov Kai épeEns. TlXovrotor 8é KaXois 
ToLOvTOLs Kal vijgoL, Goas 7) IIporovtis atry kde. Kat yéuovow a! rowadrar pdv8par rouviev tepav 
ypapikis dyeAyns puptas, Kexappevys adAns GAAaXOD. Tis Sekids wavres ovTor pepiSos Tod dpyuroi- 
pevos Meod. "Epidia yap ev avrots, TH dpiorepa mperovra, odK Exovat KaTacKipTar. 

* See for instance Oeconomos, op. cit., 142 ff. 

” The two fundamental works on the Byzantine pronoia are: (1) P. Mutaféiev, “Vojniski 
zemi i vojnici v Vizantija prez xili/xiv v.” in Spisanije na Bulgarskata Akademija, 27 (Sofia, 
1923) (in Bulgarian), 37 ff; (2) Th. Uspensky, “Znaéenie vizantijskoj juznoslavjanskoj pronii,” 


Sbornik V. J. Lamanskomu (St. Petersburg, 1883), 1-32. But see also Vasiliev, “On the ques- 
tion of Byzantine feudalism,” 590-591. 
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Making a temporary grant of a revenue-yielding property in return for 
certain services was an idea well known in Byzantium, as is shown by the 
development of the institution of the kharistikia. But the kharistikia were 
grants of monasteries and their properties and were designed, in principle 
at least, for the rehabilitation and improvement of the monasteries granted 
and not for the profit of the holder of the grant. The monasteries were 
exploited, of course, and some of them were reduced into utter destruction, 
but this fact did not alter the principle involved. A grant designed in prin- 
ciple as well as in fact for the profit of the holder who in return was expected 
to render certain services could not properly be a kharistikion. Such a grant 
could consist only of property from which the treasury derived revenue; it 
could include, of course, revenues derived from monastic properties. 

The pronoea was precisely such a grant. The grant consisted not of the 
actual land involved, but of the revenues derived by the treasury from that 
land. The grant of a certain land did not alter the private relationships over 
the various properties located on that land. The younger brother of Alexius I 
Comnenus, Adrian, was granted the peninsula of Cassandra, but the owner- 
ship of the various properties located in that peninsula was not disturbed. 
The grant simply meant that the taxes and other obligations paid to the 
treasury by the owners of these properties were thenceforth to be paid to 
Adrian.’ Documents belonging to the thirteenth century further illustrate 
this point. In 1281 Xenos Legas, a tenant-peasant (paroikos ) of the monas- 
tery of Lemvo, located near Smyrna, sold to that monastery the olive trees 
which he possessed in the village of Panaretos, a village which was included 
in the pronoea held by Syrgares. Among the stipulations in the act of sale 
there was one providing for the payment of the taxes for these trees to 
Syrgares by the monastery.” In other words the grant of Panaretos to Syr- 
gares had not affected the ownership of the olive trees of Legas. He simply 
paid his taxes to Syrgares, instead of to the imperial agents; the monastery 
that bought his property was to do likewise. In 1234 the river Hermon, near 
Smyrna, was the pronoea of a certain Kalegopoulos; the revenues which he 
obtained from this grant consisted of the dues paid by the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood for the right to fish.” These were the dues which they for- 


*" See note 50. 

1 Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:61: ddetrer dé émeredeiv 1) povy exdotw Katp@ Urép éntredetas 
yopicpa mpaTTopevov ev mpos TOV wavevyevéaTatov AiLiov KaBadAapiov Tov Zupyapiyv. 

8 Thid., 4:239. Ta éxeice ravra BiBdpia érédrovw 7G KadnyorovAw os éxovte eis Tpovoray Ta 
Sixaia tod wotapot. The revenues derived from fisheries were considerable. Here is what 
Sanudo says about the fisheries of the river Meander in Asia Minor: “Provincia detta lo 
Menadro, che é molto Grande, buona e Fertile d’ogni bene, per la qual passa un Fiume 
Grande, che fa un Gran Lago in Morea, ed evvi qualche isola picola che quarda verso 
Ponente, in la qual vi stava gran multitudine di Piscadori, che percavano in quel Lago, e 
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merly paid to the government. Michael Palaeologus granted the island of 
Euboea (Negropont) to Licario, the Italian adventurer who had helped 
him recover the islands of the Aegean and whom he later designated as his 
admiral.’** This did not mean that Licario became the owner of the prop- 
erties located in Euboea: he simply received the revenues which were for- 
merly paid to the imperial treasury. The same emperor granted to his 
brother John the islands of Rhodes and Mitylene as well as important lands 
in the mainland.*” Again this only meant that John enjoyed the public 
revenues obtained from these lands. Similarly in the fifteenth century 
George Gemistos Plethon was granted the fortress of Phanarion, including 
the surrounding country, with the right of receiving the public revenues 
from this territory.’ Less extensive territories, single estates, were also 
granted, usually to soldiers of a lesser grade, but these were drawn from the 
public lands. The term oekonomia was generally applied to this kind of 
grant because it was designed to provide for the maintenance of a soldier 
and his family, besides enabling him to obtain the necessary equipment 
for war." 

The imperial government was careful to prevent the holders of a pronoea 
from acquiring permanent possession of the properties located in their 
pronoeae. In 1233 a decision was rendered, which was confirmed by the 
emperor, declaring that the taxpayers for properties located in a pronoea 
could not sell these properties to the holder of the pronoea.™ In the docu- 


della gran quantita del Pesce, che pigliavano, pagavano all’ Imperatore un gran Denaro,” 
Marino Torsello Sanudo, Istoria del Regno di Romania, ed. C. Hopf, Chroniques greco- 
romanes (Berlin, 1873), 145. 

™ Ibid., 123: “ed allora Imperator, accid il detto Mega Duca li fusse pit leal e lo servisse 
pit: fedelmente, li fece dono di tutta l’isola di Negroponte pigliandosi, e li fece il Privillegio di 
questo amplissimo, con obbligazion di servirlo con 200 Cavallieri.” 

” Pachymeres, Historia (Bonn, 1835), 1:321. vijoo. yap maou . . . MervArjvn d€yw kal 
*“Pddos, kai Kata yqv TAEioTa TE Kai péytoTa of eis adtdpKy mpovoLay joav- 

*’ Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 3:173. To KdoTpov Kat xapay Tov Pavapiov pera mdans 
THS aVTOD vouns Kat ovvyPeEtas Kat mEpLox7s, AapBdvev Kat’ Eros evTds TOD mpogodiov abrod wdvra Ta 
Oixata Tod Kepadartixlov THs adtijs xwpas, Tas pilas Kai ef 7. GAAO SdelAovow ot ErotKor THs adrAs 
xHpas avbevrixov Sixasov xwpis povys THs TOD PAwpiarixod Sdcews, ris dpeirer eivar roo Sypooidy. 
A year later (1428) the fortress of Brysis was also granted to Gemistos Plethon and in 1450 
the déois pAwpiatixod Which was not included in the original grant was granted to the heirs of 
Gemisthos Plethon. Ibid., 174, 225. 

*’ Such were the pronoeae referred to in the prostagma of Michael VIII Palaeologos, nam- 
ing his son Andronicus co-emperor. A. Heisenberg, “Aus der Geschichte und Literatur der 
Palaiologenzeit,” in Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften: Philoso- 
phisch — philologische und historische klasse, 10 Abhandlung (Munich, 1920), 40-41. 

“ Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:199. otx ddperov ot TovvaporovAct SiarwAjoa pos Tov 
BAarrepov tHv ToLavTyV yqv Sia TO vad TapotKiay Tedeiv TabTnY, Kal py Sdetr\ew ToOvs troTeEXEls 
TITPACKELY TA Tap’ AVTOV KATEXOMEVA TpOS TOs KaTA AOyov Mpovolas ExovTas aiTa ws bd THY TOD 
Snpociov xéipa deiwota Tehodvta. A. Vishniakova misinterprets the text when she says that the 
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ments of the thirteenth century the inhabitants of a pronoea are called 
paroikoi, i.e., dependents of the holder of the pronoea. The term paroikos 
is generally cone by tenant-peasant, usually but not always attached to 
the soil, but -when used to describe the relationship of an inhabitant of a 
pronoea with the holder of that pronoea it should be given a wider mean- 
ing."”° The paroikoi of a pronoea were the dependents of the holder of the 
pronoea in the sense that they paid their taxes to him, were judged by him 
in cases of dispute among them, and protected them against the encroach- 
ments of an outsider.**® Doubtless there were many tenant-peasants among 
them, but they were not all tenant-peasants. Among the people living 1 in the 
pronoea of Boe there were 6ixodéo7motes, Kpeitroves, ywovixdpwos, i.e., 
property owners.’ t The ownership of their land and their social position 
was legally not affected by the fact that their village was included in the 
pronoea of Syrgares. What was changed was their relationship to the gov- 
ernment. In matters of taxation and justice they became subject to Syrgares 
instead of to the imperial agents. Any taxable property, therefore, no matter 
by whom it was owned, could be included in a pronoea, for, unless it be- 
longed to the public domain, it was not the property itself but the public 
revenues obtained from the property that were affected by the grant. 


land located in a pronoea could: not be sold without the permission of the pronoetes: 

“Khozjaistvennaja organizatzija monastyrya Lemveotisse” in Vizantiiskij Vremennik, 25 (Lenin- 
grad, 1927), 40. The interpretation given above agrees with that of Th. Uspensky, Sbornik 
V. J. Lamanskomu., 28 f. and B. A. Pancenko, “Krestjanskaja sobstvennost v Vizantii. 
Zemledelceskii zakon i monasterskie dokumenty” in Izv. Russk. Archaeol. Inst. v. K/le 9 (Sofia, 
1904), 96. For the date. of this Document see F. Délger, “Chronologischen und Proso- 
pographisches . . .” p. 314, no. 115. . 

* Scholars generally do not distinguish between the paroikoi of a pronoea and paroikoi as 
tenant-peasants. For instance F. Dolger wrote in his review of Mutafciev’s work (Byz. Zeit- 
schrift, 26:109): “What we hardly dare believe, but what is undeniable on the basis of the 
sources, namely, that by the introduction of pronoea the tax payers concerned were reduced 
simply to the status of paroikoi, and, therefore, became unfree, was in Byzantium hardly 
worthy of discussion . . . The peasants of the villages, whose income was granted to a 
pronoetes, were simply designated as paroikoi.” Délger again expressed this view a few years 
later, “Zur Textgestaltung der Lavra-Urkunden,” 59. The distinguished German scholar was, 
of course, well acquainted with the Chrysobull that Alexius I granted to the monks of Laura 
(see note 50) in 1084 by which he assured them that the grant of Cassandra to his brother 
Adrian did not make them the pafoikoi of the latter. They remained as free as before except 
that now they paid their taxes to Adrian instead of to the imperial treasury. However, Délger 
dismisssed this document as an isolated example. 

_ ™° Lawsuits involving property disputes among the inhabitants of a pronoea were judged 
by the pronoetes with the help of the xpetrroves, i.e., the more distinguished element, of the 
pronoea. Miklosich et. Miiller, op. cit., 4:81..‘O Supyapys éréreupe tHv ToradTyy Kpiow mpds 
Tovs olkodeorOTas THs Tpovotas aiTod, Wate TyHpAOHVaL axpLBOs THv VdDeoW. Kat éEvoedoa adTods. 
avvaxOevres yotv dravtes of Kpeirroves THS Tpovoias aiTod . . - expway ddikws A€yew Tov THodéayv. 
Lawsuits involving a pronoetes or the paroikoi of a pronoetes with another party not included 
in the pronoia were judged by the military governor of the region. Ibid., 4:239-40, 36 ff; 419. 
™ Thid., 4:81. For text see preceding note. 
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The pronoea as a grant for soldiers was already used by Alexius Com- 
nenus,” but it was Manuel who seems to have generalized it.”* Manuel 
introduced into the army organization many westerners, especially Italians, 
and to many of them he made grants of pronoeae.* As considerable 
amount of land must have been needed for these grants it is not impossible 
that Manuel issued the chrysobull of 1158 as one means of making this 
land available. Granting monastic lands to foreigners might have involved 
him into difficulties with the church and that may have been the reason why 
Manuel tried to determine what lands exactly belonged to the monasteries. 
On the other hand, allowing the monasteries to extend their possessions in- 
definitely would reduce the land available for grants of pronoeae, hence the 
prohibition to acquire new lands. But as this prohibition could also arouse 
the opposition of the monks, he tried to soften it by a wide grant of exemp- 
tions on the property which they already possessed. The less land the 
monasteries possessed the more should be available for grants of pronoeae, 
for the granting of land belonging to the laity was politically less dangerous. 
Besides, the change involved in such a grant was not radical; it involved 
simply the change of one master for another, the fiscal agent of the govern- 
ment for the pronoetes. It is quite possible that most of the Italians introduced 
into the army organization of the empire were granted pronoeae not far 
from Constantinople, for it was necessary to keep an eye on them. This 
would explain the reason why the chrysobull of 1158 applied only to the 
monasteries located in, or in the neighborhood of, Constantinople. 

The monastic policy of Manuel was subtle and fine, designed to check 
the growth of monastic properties by combining the granting of privileges 
with the impositions of restrictions. But the monks were too powerful. 
Manuel was finally compelled to remove the restrictions, but along with the 
restrictions he removed also some of the privileges. The brief summary of 
the Novel of 1176, the text of which has not been preserved, is the proof for 
this.” In the measure of 1158 and in that of 1176 restrictions and privileges 

™ In a document of 1167, deciding a dispute between the monastery of Laura and certain 
soldiers over a certain estate, it is stated that the land in question had been previously granted 
as pronoea to certain soldiers by Alexius Comnenus. Rouillard and Collomp, op. cit., 158 ff. 
See also Délger, “Zur Textgestaltung der Laura-Urkunden.” 59. 

" Nicetas Choniates, op. cit., 272. idro ro Sivos tév otparevpdtwv rais Neyopuevats Tar 
Tapoikwy Swpeats- , | | | 

™ A grant of pronoea to Italians is referred to in western document as feudum. G. L. Fr. 
Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republic 
Venedig, 1 (Vienna, 1856), 513, “et de toto feudo quod et Manuel quondam defunctus Im- 
perator dedit patri meo.” Concerning the grants of pronoeae to Italians see also, Th. Uspen- 
sky, Sbornik V. J. Lamanskomu, 6. 

5 Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:502. "AmedvOn Kara rov lovvoy piva tis O iv. 


A 5 ” / / 9 , A A A 3 / \ 
TOU OTXT eTOUS TpooTaypa BactXrtkov, AVAT PETTOV oxedov TO ToLovTOY evoEBEeoTaTOV Kai 
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went together; the measure of 1158 imposed the restrictions and granted the 
privileges; that of 1176 removed the restrictions and also some of the privi- 
leges. Manuel apparently was anxious to check the growth of monastic 
properties, and his reason for this must have been particularly important. 
The monastic policy pursued by the Comneni was not always friendly 
toward the monasteries. But this was rather for reasons of state than out of 
disrespect for, or hostility toward, the monastic life. The Comneni were 
able and clever men and above all good soldiers, but in matters of faith and 
in their sentiments toward the monastic life they did not differ much from 
the vast majority of their contemporaries. They believed in the monastic 
life as they believed in Orthodoxy. Isaac Comnenus died a monk and 
Alexius Comnenus, besides granting important privileges and exemptions 
to monasteries, tried hard, as is shown by his support of Christodoulus, the 
founder of the monastery of St. John the Theologian in the island of Patmos, 
to revive the ancient purity of monasticism.""* Manuel too, although criti- 
cizing his father and grandfather for the various grants which they made to 
monasteries, was an admirer of, and believer in, the monastic life. This is 
shown by his foundation of the monastery of Kataskepe where he hoped to 
revive the ancient ideals of the monastic life. Besides, the privileges which 
he granted to monasteries outweighted by far the restrictions which he im- 
posed. Manuel came to be known as the friend of the monks. His benevo- 
lence to them is recalled with emphasis in the measure which the regency 
issued in 1181 in the name of his son, Alexius II, granting numerous privi- 
leges to the monasteries in an effort to win the support of the monks against 
the growing strength of Andronicus.’’’ Manuel himself gave his wish to have 
the support of the monks as one of his principal reasons for his decision to 


issue the chrysobull of 1158." 


elepyeriKwratov xpvodBovdoy, Kat dia TotTo TavTa Ta povaoTyptaKd akivnta VO Tov avaypapewv 
ipmatovto. See also C. Uspensky, op. cit., 94; Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine empire, 2:137. 

46 Oeconomos, op. cit., 142 ff. : 

™ Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:505-506. ‘H Baotrcia pov, THs ex Tév tperépwv 
ebyav auvdpoews xpnCovoa, kal év 7aot Kat’ tyvos Batvew rob év paxapia TH Anger Bacrr€ws avevrov 
kai matpos abtis OéAovca, Kai TO Tepi TOUS dvateBepevous tuds TO OG eepyerixoy Exeivov 
pipetcOar mponpyra. Cognasso writes about the issuance of this measure: “Assai probabilement, 
appunto durante questi contrasti, il Reggente pubblicava in nome di Alessio II una novella 
nella quale questi dichiarava di voler imitare il padre anche nella protezione dei monaci — 
avendo grande bisogno delle loro preghiere —,e confermava ai monasteri i privilegi concessi 
loro dagli imperatori precedenti, in ispecie da Manuele, ordinando agli esattori di cancellare 
senz’altro dai loro registri dei contribuenti le proprieta monastiche. I] governo cercava di 
riacquistare partigiani.” F. Cognasso, Partiti politici e lotte dinastiche in Bisanzio alla morte 
di Manuele Comneno, in Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino: Scienze 
Morali, Storiche e Filologiche, 2nd series, 62 (Torino, 1912), 246. 

"8 Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:450-51. dua 8 Bovdopern (4 Bactrcia pov) Kai 


~ / aA id \ 3 s NS \ , , = 
rovs oTpaTuTas Tod peyddov Baciréws xpioTod SyAovort, Tous dv avrov tov povnpyn Btov mpoeXro 
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IV 


The events of 1204, the capture of Constantinople by the Latins and the 
dissolution of the Byzantine empire, were of capital importance not only for 
the history of the Balkan peninsula and the Near East in general, but for the 
history of Europe as a whole. They sharpened the religious antagonism 
between the Greeks and the Latins and set in motion the process of the 
political and internal disintegration of the Christians of the Balkan penin- 
sula, a process which made possible the great victories of the Ottoman Turks 
in the fourteenth century and their capture of Constantinople in 1453. But 
the political revolution which the Fourth Crusade brought about did not 
affect radically the social structure of the lands which had formerly belonged 
to the Byzantine empire. When the Latins took over the empire they found 
its social structure substantially not very different from their society in the 
west, and they were contented to let it stay as it was, satisfied with the taxes 
and corvées exacted from the peasants. The imperial property was con- 
fiscated and many of the Greek magnates were dispossessed, but many also 
were not disturbed. This was particularly true of the lands that came under 
the domination of the Venetians, and of the Morea. In 1207 the island of 
Corfu was granted by Venice to Angelo Acotanto and Petro Michaeli, and 
in the agreement it was stipulated that the status of everyone in the island 
should remain the same and that no one should be required to pay more 
than he used to pay at the time of the Greek emperors."”* A similar stipula- 
tion was included in the treaties that Venice concluded with Ravano dalle 
Carceri and his successors in 1211 and 1216 respectively concerning the 
island of Negropont (Euboea).’” In the Morea also a general understand- 
ing was reached between the French and the Greek magnates, providing 


for the retention by the latter of most of their possessions.*** Thus many of 
the Greek magnates were left untouched, provided they swore allegiance to 


pevous Kal THY tavorAlav evovoapevovs Tod TVEVLATOS; ovppayous éyew Kal cvvacmoras ioyupovs 
KaTd TOV OpwpLevwv Kal dopatwv éyOpav. 
™ Tafel and Thomas, op. cit., 2:57. “Quos omnes et alios in ipsis insulis consistentes 
debemus in suo statu tenere, nichil ab aliquo amplius exigentes, quam quod facere con- 
sueuerant temporibus Gregorum Imperatorum.” 
™ Ibid., 2:95, 183. “Grecos autem tenebo in eo statu, quo domini Emanuelis Imperatoris 
tempore tenebantur. Faciam etiam, quod omnes, qui per me sunt in insula et erunt in antea 
et Latini et omnes magnates Greci, uobis iurent fidelitatem.” 
™ The Chronicle of Morea, ed. by John Schmitt (London, 1904), 112. 
Ki d@orov éowpevtncay exe cis THv ’Avépafisa, 
TO dpxovToAdyt Tod Mopéws, GAns THs Mecapéas, 
éerotxaow ovpBiBaow pera Tov Kapravecny, 
OT OAa Ta GpxovTdrovAa, Grou exacw mpovoies, 
va éxovow 6 kata els, Tpds THY odciay Srov «lev, 
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the new masters. Nor were the peasants radically affected by the political 
changes. They remained subject to the same charges as before.” 

Like the Greek empire, the Greek church, as an autonomous and inde- 
pendent body, came to an end in the lands occupied by the Latins, following 
the capture of Constantinople. Many of the churches of the capital had 
been destroyed; others were despoiled. The patriarchate and most of the 
episcopal sees were vacated by the Greeks and occupied by the Latins. The 
rule set down by Innocent III in this matter was this: where the population 
was entirely Greek, Greek ecclesiastics were to be appointed; where there 
were also Latins, Latin ecclesiastics were to be preferred, but whether Greek 
or Latin they were to recognize the authority of Rome.’ What happened 
to the churches also happened to the monasteries. Many were destroyed; 
others were deserted by the Greeks; some were taken over by the Latins.*™ 
Those that still remained in the possession of the Greeks lost most of their 
property. Of these the least to suffer were the monasteries of Mount Athos 
which were early taken under the protection of the emperor Henry. Pre- 
served still in the monastery of Laura is a picture depicting Henry as the 
restorer of the monastery.’” 

The question of the disposal of church and monastic property came 
early under the consideration of the Latin leaders. In March, 1204 an agree- 
ment was reached between the Venetians and the French, providing for the 
division of the church and monastic properties, and allowing the clergy a 
share sufficiently large to maintain itself honorably.“° But Innocent II 


tiv avOpwréav Kal thy oTpareiav, Tdcov va Tod évepeivy, 
Kal T°? dAAO TO TEpaoTepov va pepiLovy of PpayKoe: 

kal of ywpidres TOV xwpidv va OTEéKoV Hody Tos TIpav. 

“ Apxovtas €&t éBadaow Kat adAous €&. PpayKous, 

Grrep epoipdcaci Tos TOroVS Kal mpovoies. 

2 Idem. The French version of the Chronicle of Morea says about the agreement reached 
between the Greeks and the French: “se acorderent avec le Champenois en tel maniere que 
li gentil homme grec qui tenoient fiez et terres et les casaux dou pays eust cescun et tenist 
selonc sa qualité; et le surplus fust departi a nostre gent; et que le peuple payaissent et 
servicent ainxi comme il estoient usé a la seignorie de Yempereor de Constantinople.” 
Chronique de Morée, ed. Jean Longnon (Paris, 1911), 34. 

3 Innocent III wrote to Morosini on August 2, 1206: “Ad quod fraternitati tuae breuiter 
respondemus, quod in illis Ecclesiis, in quibus sunt solummodo Graeci, Graecos debes 
episcopos ordinare, si tales ualeas reperire, qui nobis et tibi devoti et fideles existant, et a te 
consecrationem velint.accipere humiliter et deuote. In illis vero, in quibus cum Latinis Graeci 
sunt mixti, Latinos praeficias, et praeferas ipsos Graecis.” Tafel and Thomas, op. cit., 2:24. 

4 Thid., 2:25. 

aaa OF Paparegogoulos, ‘Toropia tov “EAAnviKod ”“EO@vouvs edited by P. Karolides (Athens, 
1925), 5:81. 

1 Tafel and Thomas, op. cit., 1:451. “de possessionibus vero ecclesiarum tot et tantum 
clericis et ecclesiis debent provideri, quo honorifice possint vivere et substentari. Relique vero 
possessiones ecclesiarum dividi et partiri debent secundum ordinem presignatum.” 
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vigorously opposed the execution of this agreement. Writing to Baldwin, 
the newly elected emperor of the Latin empire, in November, 1204, Inno- 
cent admonished him to guard faithfully and carefully the property of the 
church, both movable and immovable, until he could safely and without 
any confusion dispose of it, rendering unto Caesar what was Caesar's and 
unto God what was God’s.’* Innocent was especially firm in his corre- 
spondence with the Duke of Venice,’”* but despite his vigorous protests con- 
siderable church property was seized by the secular rulers, for in the agree- 
ment reached between the patriarch of Constantinople, Thomas Morosini, 
and the emperor Henry, on March 17, 1206, the question was of recompen- 
sating the church for the property that had been taken away from it.” 
According to this agreement the church was to be allowed one fifteenth of 
the property outside of Constantinople conquered or to be conquered. Of 
the property seized in Constantinople the church was to receive, payable by 
Henry, one fifteenth of the value of this property. But this share of the 
church did not include monastic properties. All monasteries and monastic 
properties whether located in the city or not were to remain in the possession 
of the church.*”° 

The agreement of 1206 did not settle definitely the relations between 
the new states and the church over the question of church and monastic 
properties. The rulers of the new states, as, for example, Geoffrey Villehar- 
douin of Achaea and Otho de la Roche of the Duchy of Athens, not only 
confiscated church and monastic properties but sought also to restrict the 
growth of these properties by probihiting their subjects to make any grants 
to the church.” The question was taken up again at the council held at 
Ravennike, a valley located in the neighborhood of Thermopylae. The coun- 
cil, called together by emperor Henry, met on May 2, 1210, and was attended 
by the important ecclesiastics and feudal barons of the new states, including 
the emperor Henry and the patriarch Morosini. The agreement reached 
provided that the churches and monasteries, located in the regions between 
Thessalonica and Corinth, were to have their properties restored; that they 


™ Ibid., 1:517, “attentius provisurus, ut ecclesiastica bona, tam immobilia, quam mobilia, 
diligenter facias et fideliter custodiri, donec per nostrae dispositionis arbitrium salubriter 
ordinentur, ut, quae sunt Caesaris, Caesari, et quae sunt Dei, Deo sine confusione reddantur.” 
8 Tbid., 1:534. 

— ™ Thid., 2:32. “Dominus Henricus de consilio et assensu omnium Principum, Baronum, 
Militum et populi dat Ecclesiis et promittit se daturum in earundem recompensationem 
possessionum . . .” 

© Thid., 2:31-34. 

“ Innocentii HI PP. Regestorum lib. XIII, Migne Patrologia Latina, 216 (Paris, 1891), 
p. 302, let., 110. See also Gregorovius-Lambros, ‘Ioropia rijs TIdAews ’AOnvéy (Athens, 1904), 
1:488. 
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were not to be disturbed in the possession of these or any others that they 
might acquire; that these properties were to be free of all charges save the 
land tax (acrostichon), such as was paid at the time of the capture of Con- 
stantinople; and that only if the churches failed to pay this tax would the 
lay rulers have any right to confiscate any of their property, and then only 
as much as was necessary to meet the unpaid tax.” 

The Ravennike agreement like that of 1206 did not end the confiscations 
of church and monastic properties, especially by Geoffrey Villehardouin 
and Othon de la Roche. Geoffrey had participated in the council of Raven- 
nike, but the agreement, as it was finally drawn, did not apply to his realm. 
In the Morea one third of the property seized by the French had been al- 
lotted to the church.*** But when money was needed for the defense of the 
country or for the extension of the conquest the secular authorities showed 
no hesitation in seizing the property of the church. Thus in 1219 Geoffrey IJ, 
now prince of Achaea, seeking the conquest of Monemvasia, a stronghold 
which was still in the hands of the Greeks, requested from the ecclesiastical 
authorities the military aid owed them by reason of the lands which they 
had received. They replied that, as their prince, they owed him honor and 
respect, nothing more. Their lands, they said, they held not from him, but 
from the pope. Geoffrey’s reaction was quick. He seized all the property 
of the church and with the revenue derived thereof he built the fortress of 
Glarentza, known then as Clermont (XAovpodré.). Immediately after the 
seizure the local prelates excommunicated him, but Geoffrey continued to 
hold the property until the fortress was built, and then appealed to the pope 

2 Thid., 968-972. “Renuntiaverunt quidem domini Nameus Roffredus comestabulus regni 
Thessalonici, Otto de Roccha dominus Athenarum, Guido marchio, Ravinus dominus insulae 
Nigripontis, Raynerius de Tracort, comes Bertuldus, Nicolaus de Sacto Omer, Guillelmus de 
Banel, Guillelmus de Arsa pro se et hominibus suis et fidelibus et vassalis, in manibus 
supradicti domini patriarchae recipientis pro Ecclesia nomine domini papae et suo et archi- 
episcoporum et episcoporum infra dictos terminos positorum et ecclesiarum cunctarum, omnes 
ecclesias et monasteria, possessiones redditus, mobilia et immobilia bona, et universa jura 
Ecclesiae Dei, volentes et firmissime promittentes dictas ecclesias et monasteria cum omnibus 
rebus suis habitis et habendis, et personas in eis positas et ponendas, et claustra ecclesiarum, 
et servientes et servos et ancillas et homines, et universa suppellectilia et bona libera et abso- 
luta per se successoresque suos, homines, milites, vassallos, fideles, servientes et servos in 
perpetuum permanere ab omnibus angariis et parangariis, taliis, servitiis et servitutibus uni- 
versis, et excepto acrostico tantum, quod eis debent cuncti sive Latin sive Graeci tam in 
dignitatibus quam in minoribus officiis et ordinibus constituti propter terras quas tenent ab 
ipsis, si quas tenent vel tenuerunt, quod tempore captionis civitatis regiae Constantinopoli- 
tanae solvebatur a Graecis.” I do not know why Rambaud (Lavisse and Rambaud, op. cit., 
2:859) writes: “a l’assemblée du Val de Ravenika, ils s’étaient occupés de restreindre les 
empiétement des églises: a Yavenir elles ne pourraient acquérir que des biens meubles.” 
Ferradou (op. cit., 58) makes the same statement but his reference is to Rambaud. 

8 The Chronicle of Morea, 175: at éxxAngies xpatodow ope TO Tpitov Tov Mopéws, OAov Tov 
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with whom he finally reached an understanding (1222) on the basis of the 
Ravennike agreement.” 

The Fourth Crusade, whatever its original character may have been, 
became, following the departure of the crusaders from Venice, a secular 
affair. In the division of the spoils, following the capture of Constantinople, 
the leaders tried at first to treat with the property of the church in the same 
way as they treated with the property of the laity. The vigorous intervention 
of Innocent III prevented this, and despite the numerous confiscations of 
church property by the rulers of the new states, the church managed on the 
whole to retain much of its property and many of its privileges. This was 
important for the later history of Byzantium, for with the recovery of most 
of the territories lost to the Latins, the Greeks again took possession of their 
churches and monasteries and applied once more, as a matter of course, the 
practices and institutions which concerned their properties before 1204. 
Indeed these practices and institutions had been hardly altered by the 
political changes of 1204. In the Ravennike agreement the immunities and 
privileges of church and monastic properties were fully recognized, and the 
land tax which they were required to pay was to be no different from that 
which they paid at the time of the Greek emperors. And it is a sound in- 
ference from this that this tax too was not required from those properties 
which at the time of the Greek emperors were not subject to it. Nor was the 
practice of confiscating church property in time of need or restricting the 
further extension of it alien to the Byzantines. Many of the Greek ecclesi- 
astics and monks, of course, had fled before the Latins, but as the latter were 
driven out most of them came back or were replaced by others and resumed 
their ancient ways — the exaction of additional privileges from the govern- 
ment and the acquisition of more and more property — as though nothing 
had happened. And as far as the pro-monastic sentiment in Byzantium, and 
the relations between the state on the one hand and the church and monas- 
teries on the other with respect to the properties of the latter were concerned, 


nothing happened. 


V 


Following the capture of Constantinople the objectives of the Fourth 
Crusade were only partially realized. Important territories of the former 
Byzantine empire, Epirus, the regions around Nicaea in Asia Minor, and the 
territory along the coast of the Black Sea with Trebizond as the center, re- 
mained definitely beyond their control. There Greek rulers set themselves 


™ Ibid., 178-182; Longnon, Chronique de Moree, p. 66, note 1. See also Gregorvius- 
Lambros, op. cit., 1:485-39, 
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up and carried on the Byzantine traditions, among which monasticism oc- 
cupied first rank. In every one of these Greek states the monastic life was 
nurtured and promoted, old monasteries were revived, new ones were 
founded, and numerous grants of land and privileges were made to them. 
Of the many monastic documents that have been preserved,"*’ those belong- 
ing to the thirteenth century form one of the richest collections and this in 
itself is sufficient testimony of the importance of the monastery in the life 
of the Greek states in the thirteenth century. These documents show, among 
other things, that the traditions, practices and the structure of the monastic 
life among the Greeks was not affected fundamentally by the tremendous 
political events of 1204. What these documents show most clearly, however, 
is the enormous concentration of property in the hands of the monasteries. 

The methods employed by the monasteries in the acquisition of property 
differed in no way from those employed in the century before as they are 
known from documents belonging to that century and the vivid description 
of Eustathius of Thessalonica. Grants by the emperors, purchases, grants 
resulting from the appeals to the piety of the faithful, outright expropria- 
tions, acquisitions through appeals to the piety of the faithful, acquisitions 
through appeals to the courts, grants by those who embraced the monastic 
life — these were the principal sources of the property acquisitions made by 
the monasteries in the thirteenth century and after. 

The rulers of the Nicene empire, the Greek state, which, by the recovery 
of most of the territory which the Latins had seized and the capture of 


** There are now a number of collections of Byzantine documents relating to the monas- 
teries. (1) Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., vols. 4, 5, 6. Volume four of this collection con- 
tains documents belonging almost exclusively to the thirteenth century. (2) Actes de l' Athos, 
i-vi, edited by Petit, Regel, Kurts and Korablev and published as appendices to Vizantiiskij 
Vremennik, vols. 10 (1903), 12 (1906), 13 (1907), 17 (1911), 19 (1912) (this volume 
contains the Slavonic acts of the Serbian monastery of Chilandaril), 20 (1913). Most of these 
documents belong to the fourteenth century, but a number of them are of the thirteenth. 
(3) W. Regel, XpvcoBovAda kat ypdppata THs ev TO “Ayw “Opa “Adm povijs tod Botorediov 
(St. Petersburg, 1898). (4) T. Florinsky, Athonskie Akte (St. Petersburg, 1880). (5) Goudes, 
op. cit. The documents published by Goudes belong to the later eleventh, and early twelfth 
century. (6) Rouillard and Collomp, op. cit. Only the volume containing the acts of Laura 
to the end of the twelfth century has thus far appeared as far as I know. But the volume 
which will contain the acts of Laura of the period of the Paleologi is in preparation and should 
appear in the not too distant future. See Rouillard, “Les actes de Laura a Pépoque des 
Paléologues, “in Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, 5 (Rome, 1936) (Atti del v Congresso inter- 
nazionale di studi Bizantini, Roma 20-26 settembre, 1936). (7) Th. Ouspensky and Beneche- 
vitch, op. cit. This collection contains the acts of the monastery of Vazalon, located not far 
from Trebizond. Most of the documents belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
(8) A. Soloviev and V. Mosin, Sources for the history of southern Slavs. Series vi Sources in 
the Greek language. Book I: The Greek edicts of the Serbian rulers. The Serbian academy 
of sciences (Belgrad, 1936). (9) N. Bees, SepBixa Kat Bulavtiaxa ypappara Merewpov, in 
Bufavtis, 2 (Athens, 1911), 1-101. (10) P. Lemerle, Actes de Kutlumus (Paris, 1945). 
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Constantinople in 1261, became the new Byzantine empire, showed the 
greatest interest, generosity and benevolence toward the monasteries. 
Among these rulers, most outstanding in this respect were John III Dukas 
Vatatzes (1222-1254) and Michael VIII Palaeologus (1260-1282) who not 
long after his seizure of power became the restorer of the Byzantine empire 
and its first emperor. John Vatatzes was a good soldier, an efficient admin- 
istrator and a wise ruler; he was also a pious Christian whom the Greek 
church has honored by giving him a place among its saints.** His benev- 
olence for and generosity toward the monasteries was doubtless motivated 
to a considerable extent by his sincere piety. Michael Palaeologus was an 
entirely different individual. He was an adventurer without principles bent 
upon the acquisition of power. He showed great military ability, clever 
diplomacy, and vigor in government, but his wisdom as a ruler is question- 
able.**” In his attitude toward the church he was Machiavellian, and it is 
doubtful if he was sincerely pious. The benevolence and generosity which 
he showed for the monasteries were not motivated by any deep-rooted re- 
ligious conviction, but by a policy of opportunism, designed primarily to 
strengthen his position on the throne and to assure the succession of it by 
his family. Michael came to power by the way of usurpation and murder, 
and his first concern was to consolidate his position by generous distribu- 
tions to the army, the people, the aristocracy and the clergy.”* He was 
particularly anxious to win the support of the clergy because, as a competent 
modern Greek scholar has put it, “only the church would have still been 
able to clothe [him] with the cloak of legality . . . and the church alone, 
by legalizing [his] power would have been able also to influence the peo- 
ple.” ™ Michael was conscious of the tremendous political influences which 
the monks wielded, and his gifts and favors to them were doubtless designed 

“ A. Heisenberg, “Kaiser Johannes Batatzes der Barmherzige,” in Byz. Zeitschrift, 14 
(Leipzig, 1905), 160-233; N. Festa, “A propos d'une biographie de saint Jean le Miséri- 
cordieux,” in Vizantiiskij Vremennik, 13 (St. Petersburg, 1907), 1-35. See also Vasiliev, His- 
tory of the Byzantine empire, 2:221 f. | | 

“ There is yet no good monograph on Michael Palaeologus. C. Chapman’s book, Michel 
Paléologue, restaurateur de empire byzantin (1261-1282) (Paris, 1926), is poor and un- 
reliable. I have now under preparation a monograph that will deal with the internal condi- 
tions of the empire during the reign of Michael Palaeologus. 

™ Pachymeres, op. cit., 1:92. 7d 8& Y€ OTpaTwTiKov Umepayarav, Kal Tas éxeiver Tpovolas; 
Kav év ToAEuw mintoev, Kav arobvncKolev, youkas éyxabnotay Tois mail, K’ay Tow a yuvaikes 
Kata yaoTpos Exotev TO Kvopopovpevov. Ibid., 1:97 £. xat rods pev ris yepovolas otrw peyadorperas 
eVepareve, Tpovolas Tovtos éravgwv Kal mpootibels, kali yaipew adueis Tols dot, Tov dyabdv Ta pev 
AapBavovor ta 8’ éXriLovar 76 8€ otpatwwrikdv Te Kal THY TANOUY, ToOvs ev KaOnpEpLVais ptAoTipiats 
apedre, kal xpvcoBovrAAots Ta trecxynpéva TovTOLs érAjpov, Kal mpos TO peAAOV evOvporépous xabiota 
os aBavarous Tas THs Cwijs mpovoias Kal Ta SiSdpeva autypéota Tots raaiv EEovtas, Tos 8° eepdrever, 


dvoryvis pvAakas Kal xpedv Sypociwy drokwv Tos dPANKOTAS- | 
_ ™ John Sycutres, “Iepi 76 oyicpa tov "Apoevatév, in EAAnvixa, 2 (Athens, 1929), 277. 
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to win their support. But he was a man also who did not hesitate to resort 
to persecutions if some element of his policy which he considered essential 
for the preservation of the state — as, for example, his policy of the union of 
the churches — was opposed and his efforts to remove the opposition by 
conciliatory means had failed. 

In the relations between the state on the one hand and the church and 
the monasteries on the other there is no instance in the thirteenth century 
of any attempt by the state to confiscate or restrict the extension of the im- 
movable property of the church and the monasteries. If anything, the state 
contributed in the extension of these properties. Monastic properties and 
the privileges enjoyed by the monasteries were confirmed, and new prop- 
erties and privileges were granted to these monasteries by the special chryso- 
bulls which the emperors of the thirteenth century issued from time to time. 
John Vatatzes restored the monastery of the Holy Virgin, located on Mount 
Lemvo, not far from Smyrna, granted to it important properties, including 
the entire village of Vare or Mela, and numerous privileges and exemp- 
tions.’*° Included among the exemptions was the freedom from all taxes 
and obligations, except the tax known as agape and that of sitarkia."™ A few 
years later the sitarkia, at least for one of the properties of the monastery, is 
also found among the exemptions enjoyed by Lemvo."** When Michael 
Palaelogus came to power one of his first acts was to confirm the properties 
and privileges of the monastery of Lemvo.* Michael was most liberal in 
the issuance of chrysobulls to monasteries confirming their old possessions 
and privileges and granting them new ones. He says this himself in the 
charter (typicon) which he issued toward the end of his reign in favor of 
the monastery of Michael the Archangel, located in Mount Auxention (Ka- 
ich-Dagh) in Bithynia."* Among the monasteries to which such chrysobulls 
were issued were included, besides Lemvo, that of St. John the Theologian 


4° Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:1 ff. On the benevolence of John Vatatzes to monasteries 
and churches see also Gregoras, Historia, 1 (Bonn, 1829), 44 f. 

“* Agape literally means love, but what was the tax called agape? As for the sitarkia, there 
is no general agreement among scholars. Vasilievsky (op. cit., 210:366 f.) thinks that this 
was the general land tax and George Ostrogorsky follows him: “Die landliche Steuergemeinde 
des byzantinischen Reiches im X. Jahrh.” in Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, 20 (Stuttgart, 1927), 50 f. Délger on the other hand takes it to stand for the old 
Roman annona: F. Délger, Beitradge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen F inanzverwaltung, 
57 ff. I think Vasilievsky and Ostrogorsky are right. I shall discuss the problem of taxation 
in Byzantium in my book on Michael VII that I am now preparing. 

42 Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:45. 

43 Thid., 4:26 ff. 

“ M. J. Gedeon, MixayA Hadaoddyou tumxov ris ext rob Bovvod Tov Av€evriov ceBacpias 
povns MexanA Tod ApxayyeAou (Athens, 1895), 53. *Ezei 8& xai jets tHv BaciAcov dvadaBovtes 
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of Patmos,” that of Our Lady, better known as the Nea Mone in Chios," 
that of Chilandari,’*’ of Laura,”* of Our Lady the Macrinitissa in Thes- 
saly,“*? of Nea Petra,’ located not far from Macrinitissa, and of others. 
Important land grants were made to St. John the Theologian of Patmos,” 
Chilandari,*” and Nea Petra." Michael himself rebuilt the monastery of 
St. Demetrius in Constantinople and endowed it heavily."* This monastery 
had been founded by George Palaeologus, but was destroyed, reduced to 
fine dust (xévw Xerrnv), as Michael himself says, during the Latin occupa- 
tion. After its restoration by Michael, the monastery of St. Demetrius came 
to be known as the special monastery of the Palaeologi."”’ Michael's son 
and successor, Andronicus II, a man of sincere pious inclinations, was more 
generous than his father in his grants of land and privileges to monasteries.’”° 
Although, shortly after the end of the thirteenth century, because of the 
deterioration of the external position of the empire and the financial bank- 
ruptcy of the state he found it necessary to recall some of these grants.’ 
The imperial grants which were made to the monasteries in the thirteenth 
century constituted the corner stone upon which the monasteries built by 
other means in the concentration of large properties in their hands. 


TOAETW, Apxoval, Kal Mpogwrots ETEépols, aTapadAdKTws éoTEpLapev TE Kal Exvpwoaper, crv Oe SE 
ras €k ToUTwY mAElous Kal erquéjcapev. One of the first steps which Michael took when he re- 
occupied Constantinople in 1261 was to reestablish and reorganize the monasteries in Con- 
stantinople which had been destroyed during the Latin occupation. Pachymeres, op. cit., 
1:164. See also G. Rouillard, “La politique de Michel VIII Paléologue 4 légard de monas- 
téres,” Etudes Byzantines, I (Paris, 1943), 73-84. 

“© Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 6:199 ff. 

“8 Tbid., 5:10 ff. 

“" Actes de l’Athos, Vizantiiskij Vremennik, Prilozhnie k xvii tomu, p. 18, no. 8. 

“° G. Rouillard, “Les Actes de Laura a l’époque des Paléologues,” 301. 

“° Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:330 ff. 

 Thid., 4:333 ff; 336 ff; 340 ff. 

*1 Thid., 6:200 ff; 232. 

*? Actes de l Athos, Vizantiiskij Vremennik, Prilozhnie k xvii tomu, p. 17, no. 7. 

*° Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:338. 

™ YJ. G. Troitzki, Imp. Michaelis Palaeologi de vita sua opusculum necnom regulae quam 
monasterio S. Demetrii praescripsit fragmentum, in Khristianskoe Ctenie, nos. 11-12 (St. 
Petersburg, 1885), 539. 7 BactAcia pov @eod ydpite Kal cuvdpoe Tod Oeiov paptrupos Anpntpiov 
avioTHOL Ta TENTWKOTA TadTa Kal KaTecKappéva eAevOEpa xeipt Kat Sazavy, Kal eis THv €& apyys 
éravayel EUTpeTELaY, MovaoTHpLOY Te GvabELKVUCL, Kal povaxors eyKaTolKiler mpds Deod ebapéearyow: 
KTNOES TE TOUTOLS Aptepol Kal rpocddwv mpooTiOnot adpoppyds, e& wv éxorev av Samavay Kal Tas GAAas 
dvayKas GromimAdval TOU GHpaTos. 

* Codinus, De officiis (Bonn, 1839), 80. 

™ For instance, in 1286 Andronicus II granted to the monastery of Zographou in the village 
of Lozikin 400 modioi of land. Actes de l Athos, Vizantiiskij Vremennik, Prilozhnie k xiii tomu, 
p. 27, no. 10. The same emperor granted to the monastery of Chilandari some time before 
1317, 200 modioi. Vizan. Vrem., Prilozhnie k xvii tomu, p. 76. Many other examples can 
be given. 

*” See below, p. 111. 
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Among these means, purchases, donations by the faithful, and litigations 
were most productive of results. The general instability of the period, the 
continuous wars, the heavy taxes and the ruthlessness of the officials brought 
general ruin to the peasants and forced many of them to sell their posses- 
sions. Those who bought them were frequently the monasteries. Acts of 
sale preserved, which show the deplorable condition into which the small 
peasants were reduced by the general disturbances of the period, are nu- 
merous. For instance, in 1271 a certain Michael Martinus and his wife sold 
to the founders of the monastery of Nea Petra in Thessaly their only vine- 
yard because, as they put it, the universal shortage of grain had reduced 
them into destitution and threatened them together with their young chil- 
dren with famine.”* In the following year another peasant, Constantine 
Katzidones by name, sold his vineyard to the same monastery because the 
daily incursion which his region suffered reduced him into such a degree of 
poverty that his family did not have the necessary food. He wanted to use 
the proceeds from the sale of his vineyard to buy an oxen with which he 
might earn his living by plowing the fields of others.’”® Another person sold 
his mill to the same monastery, again because of the universal lack of grain 
which had continued for a long time. Poverty and loneliness were the rea- 
sons given by a woman, Zoe by name, for the sale of her property, again to 
the same monastery. The price paid for this property was fixed at five 
nomismata, but obviously it was worth much more than that, for it was 
stipulated in the act of sale that the monastery would accept Zoe as a nun, 
maintain her to the end of her life, and then give her a decent burial.” The 
almost continuous wars decimated entire families, and the property belong- 
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rao Hav, Siyvaev os ert mavTeAc Siampace éxrorncacGat TO yortKoy pov. 
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ing to such families was often donated to monasteries. A certain Maria 
Tzarchalina gave to the monastery of Vazalon, located not far from Trebi- 
zond, her property for the salvation of her soul, that of her husband and 
those of her parents, adding in the act of donation, however, that her five 
sons were in captivity, and that if they returned they were to have their 
shares, but if not, these shares too were to go to the monastery.** Another 
woman, Anna Elaphinava by name, made the monastery of Vazalon the 
heir for half of her property, because she had been deprived of her relatives 
by the incursions of the enemy.” The same monastery also obtained the 
property of the nun Anysia but it was stipulated that if her relatives returned 
from captivity they were to have their share.’ Monasteries were especially 
anxious to obtain lands contiguous to their own. A certain Irene granted to 
the monastery of Lemvo a field of forty modii for the salvation of her soul 
after the monks appealed to her to let them have it because it was near to 
other fields which they already possessed.** In the village of Palatia, not 
far from Miletus, there was a field owned by peasants which gave access to 
the monastery of St. John. The founder of this monastery, a certain Koutzo- 
manikos, had tried hard to obtain this field for the monastery, but the peas- 
ants refused to sell. Koutzomanikos, however, entered it among the proper- 
ties of the monastery in the belief that the peasants would be eventually 
forced to sell or donate it to the monastery. But the peasants held on to their 
field while the monks, finding that it was listed among their properties, laid 
claims to it. The case was finally brought to the courts where a decision 
favorable to the peasants was rendered.'*® 

Litigations over property, initiated by the monks, were numerous. Re- 
course to the courts was indeed one of the principal weapons used by the 
monasteries to extend their properties. They held tenaciously to the slight- 
est claim, carried the case to the courts again and again, and, if necessary 
to the emperor, until a decision favorable to them was rendered. The case 
involving the property of the Gunaropuli is the best illustration of this. 
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Two brothers, Michael and John Gunaropulos, and their cousin Nicholas, 
possessed a number of fields in a place called Demosion which was located 
in the village of Vare or Mela in the neighborhood of Smyrna. However, 
the metropolitan of Smyrna disputed the possession of these fields and three 
of his tenant peasants (paroikoi) occupied them by force and refused to pay 
any rental. The Gunaropuli were the paroikoi of Basil Blatteros and they 
appealed to him for help. In June, 1207, Blatteros protested to the emperor 
on their behalf and the emperor ordered an investigation." What the result 
of the investigation was is not known, but in November of the same year the 
Gunaropuli sold one fourth of their property in Demosion to Basil Blatteros 
for forty nomismata.’’ In the following year Nicholas Gunaropulos, now a 
monk by the name of Nicodemus, sold the rest of his property in Demosion 
to the family of Blatteros.’** Whether his cousins also sold the rest of their 
property in Demosion is not definitely known but in 1225 Nicodemus, in 
affirming that he had sold all of his property in Demosion to Basil Blatteros, 
added that he had heard his cousins say that they too were about to sell to 
Blatteros what remained of their property in Demosion.*” By 1280 the 
property formerly owned by the Gunaropuli passed into the hands of the 
vestiarites John Rabdokanakes, who had married the daughter of Blatteros, 
in the form of dowery."™ 

Demosion, as has been said, was located in the village of Vare, known 
also as Mela, and that village had been granted to the monastery of Lemvo 
in 1228 by an imperial chrysobull.*” The monks of Lemvo understood the 
grant to include all the properties located in Vare, and consequently con- 
sidered the property which the Blatteros family had bought from the 
Gunaropuli as belonging to them. They must have tried to take possession 
of this property not long after the grant of Vare was made to them, for in 
1230 Rabdokanakes complained to the emperor that the monks of Lemvo 
were trying to seize his property in Demosion and asked for an imperial 
order that would confirm his rights to it. As Rabdokanakes was a person of 
some influence, he obtained the order, which, in addition to confirming his 
rights to the property in question, ordered the monks to stop trying to ap- 
propriate it for themselves.’” This order, however, did not stop the monks; 
they continued in their efforts to take possession of this property and in 1282 


“6 Thid., 4:217 f£. For date, F. Dolger, “Chronologischen u. Prosopographisches zur byz. 
Geschichte des 13 Jahr.,” p. 315, no. 131. 
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persuaded the emperor to issue another order,’ which, in effect, canceled 
the one which had been issued on behalf of Rabdokanakes. Both he and his 
mother-in-law were ordered to get out of Vare and to stop molesting the 
monks, for Vare, once held by Blatteros as pronoea,"* now belonged to the 
monastery. 

But Rabdokanakes was a man as tenacious and influential as the monks. 
He again appealed to the emperor and again succeeded in obtaining an 
order confirming his rights to the property in question. The order was issued 
in June, 1233 and stated categorically that the property belonged to him 
without any question; that the monks had no right to it; and that if they 
continued to use it they had to pay the required rental for it.’ But this 
order did not end the case, for the monks went back to the emperor. They 
did not contest the contention of Rabdokanakes that his father-in-law had 
bought the property from the Gunaropuli, but they maintained that the sale 
was fraudulent and illegal, for, at the time it was transacted, the Gunar- 
opuli were the paroikoi of Blatteros. And they again pointed out that the 
property was located within the boundaries of the village of Vare and that 
village had been granted to them in its entirety. Apparently this time the 
emperor decided to settle the question once and for all, and instead of issu- 
ing another order, he instructed Demetrius Tornikes, an important official, 
to investigate the case and reach a final decision. After a careful investiga- 
tion Tornikes rendered a decision favorable to the monastery. He based his 
decision on two different counts: (1) the original sale was illegal, firstly, 
because the Gunaropuli had no right to sell the land, for they possessed it as 
paroikoi, and secondly, because those subject to taxation could not sell the 
land which they occupied to those who held that land as pronoea; and (2) 
the land in question was located in the village of Vare, where the widows of 
John and Michael Gunaropulus still lived as paroikoi, and that village had 
been granted to the monastery.’ A provision was included in the decision, 
however, to the effect that if Rabdokanakes would swear that his father-in- 
law had actually bought the land, then the monastery would be required to 
reimburse to him the exact amount that had been paid for the land. The 
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decision of Tornikes was confirmed by an imperial order, issued in July, 
1233.77" 

The land which was recovered by the monastery was turned over to the 
Gunaropuli, who, as paroikoi of the monastery, owed to the latter certain 
services and obligations. Possibly under the instigation of Rabdokanakes, 
who seems not to have abandoned all hope of recovering this property, the 
Gunaropuli did not take immediate possession of the property but sought to 
transfer it to some other person. In August, 1234 an imperial order was 
issued to Constantine Lascares, Duke of the theme of Thrakesion, ordering 
him to revise the census book of the village of Vare, to register the paroikoi 
living there, to determine their status and taxes on the basis of their posses- 
sions, and not to permit the Gunaropuili to transfer the land, which they once 
sold to Blatteros and which was recently recovered by the monastery, to 
another person, something which they were trying to do. If the Gunaropuli 
wished to occupy the land themselves, they could do so, but they had to pay 
the taxes to the monastery and discharge all the obligations that a paroikos 
owed to his land. If, however, they were not able to take possession of it 
themselves, the land was to go to the monastery." The Gunaropuli appar- 
ently were considered the owners of the land. What had been granted to 
the monastery were the taxes and other obligations to which the land was 
subject. The monastery was anxious to remove Rabdokanakes because he 
was an influential person who might have not only failed to discharge the 
various obligations to which the land in question was subject, but might 
have used that land as the nucleus for the acquisition of more at the expense 
of the monastery. 

The case was finally and definitely settled in 1236. In that year, Rabdo- 
kanakes, his wife Anna, and his mother-in-law, gave to the monastery of 
Lemvo a written statement in which they declared that they had unjustly 
held the land in Demosion; that Blatteros had never bought that land, and 
that he had come in possession of it by violence. Consequently, they con- 
tinued, their contentions in their long dispute with the monastery over this 
land were without any legal foundations. They declared further that what- 
ever rights they might still have had in the village of Vare, they transferred 
to the monastery.” The victory of the monastery was complete. By 1250 it 
had absorbed all the property of the family of the Gunaropuli. In 1240 they 
had sold to it what fields they still possessed and in 1250 the vineyards which 
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they still had in Demosion.’*” By an extraordinary tenacity the monks suc- 
ceeded in removing the influence of a powerful individual and then absorbed 
the property of the small peasants. 

Another case illustrating the determination of the monks to remove the 
influence of powerful individuals who might have encroached upon their 
possessions is that concerning the property called Sphourno, which consisted 
of land, a water mill and some fruit trees. Sphourno had been given to the 
monastery of Lemvo as a gift by a certain George Kaloeidas. It had origi- 
nally belonged to the Constantinopolitan monastery of the Ruphinianoi 
which used to rent it but eventually passed into the hands of one called 
Kastomonites from whom it was obtained by Kaloeidas as dowery. The 
latter presented it to the monastery of Lemvo in 1234. The property was 
tax free.** 

In 1205 when Henry of Flanders invaded Asia Minor Sphourno was 
occupied by peasants from the neighboring villages, located not far from 
Smyrna. After the departure of the Latins the peasants returned to their 
own villages, but some years later a number of them came back to Sphourno, 
with the consent and knowledge of their lord, as the place was virtually 
deserted.*” Then came the restoration of the monastery of Lemvo and 
Sphourno was given to it by its owner. 

In 1235 a general inventory was made of the properties belonging to the 
monastery of Lemvo and it was found that three peasants from the nearby 
village of Potamos, paroikoi of Syrgares, an influential person who held 
extensive lands as pronoeae, dwelled at Sphourno. The monks ordered them 
to go away, but the peasants refused and in this they were actively sup- 
ported by Syrgares."** The monks appealed to the emperor, who ordered 
an investigation, declaring that if the peasants from Potamos had no right 
to dwell at Sphourno, they should be made to go. In their defense, which 
was guided by Syrgares, the peasants contended that they were occupying 
land formerly occupied by their fathers; that to the improvements made on 
this land by their fathers they had added their own; that they were thus able 
not only to meet the public charges, but also to grant a water mill to the 
monastery for the memory of their fathers; and that what the monks really 
wanted was to deprive them of their hereditary rights.’** In the course of 
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the investigation, which took about a month, the villages of the neighbor- 
hood testified unfavorably for the peasants involved in the litigation and 
when the decision of the court was finally reached it called for the expulsion 
of the peasants from Sphourno but required the monastery to give them a 
small compensation for the grape arbors which they had planted in front of 
their huts.’**” The decision was confirmed by the emperor, January, 1236." 
But a year later the case was opened again, for Syrgares and his tenant peas- 
ants had failed to abandon Sphourno. They demanded, besides the com- 
pensation which the court had decreed the previous year, land elsewhere 
where the peasants could settle. The court this time sided with the peasants, 
the monks accepted the decision and the case was definitely closed, May, 
1237." 

The examples given above are ample to illustrate the ways by which the 
monasteries accumulated their vast properties in the course of the thirteenth 
century. This process of accumulation continued on into the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The means remained the same. Among the Athonian acts and other 
monastic documents of the fourteenth century there are numerous chryso- 
bulls granting land and privileges to monasteries, acts of sales attesting to 
the purchase of various properties by the monasteries, especially from peas- 
ants, acts of donations by the faithful, and acts of litigation and judicial 
decisions involving properties in which the monasteries were concerned. 
To cite these various documents individually is not only cumbersome but 
unnecessary. 

The thirteenth century was for the Greeks a century of reconstruction. 
To drive the Latins out of Constantinople, to make that city again the capital 
of the empire and the seat of the patriarchate became the central idea of the 
policy of the Greeks both of Epirus and Nicaea. The events of 1204 had 
brought about the development of a kind of Greek nationalism, especially 
among the Greeks of Nicaea. Nicetas Choniates wrote in connection with 
the capture of Thessalonica by the Normans in 1185: “Thus between us and 
them [the Latins] a bottomless gulf of enmity has established itself; we 
cannot unite our souls and we entirely disagree with each other, although 
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we keep up our external relations and often live in the same house.” *** This 
sentiment became much stronger following the capture of Constantinople 
in 1204; it was shared especially by the clergy, and this added to their pres- 
tige and power. It was the driving force in the political and religious, mili- 
tary and diplomatic activities of the Greeks. To restore their monasteries, 
to reestablish their church, to recover their capital — these became the pri- 
mary objectives of the Greeks. To them they devoted all of their energy and 
resources. The growth of monasteries and monastic properties in the thir- 
teenth century is to be explained at least in part by the driving desire to 
restore what the Latins had destroyed. A policy that would have restricted 
the growth of monastic properties or one that would have called for the 
confiscation of these properties was in the thirteenth century psychologically 
impossible. 

In 1261 the Greeks finally reached their primary objective. Constanti- 
nople was again in their hands. The splendor that it had before 1204 was 
no longer there; this, of course, did matter, but what mattered more was that 
the Latins were out, and the queen city of the world could once again be- 
come the seat of the government and the patriarchate. No event in the 
history of Byzantium after 1204 gave greater satisfaction to the Greeks than 
the recovery of Constantinople in 1261. But if the recovery of Constanti- 
nople restored the Byzantine empire, the external dangers that that empire 
still faced were tremendous. The Latins did not abandon hope of recovering 
their losses and in the person of Charles of Anjou, whose ambition for power 
was unlimited and who, with the blessings of the pope had become the king 
of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, they found a powerful leader. Michael 
Palaeologus, doubtless the most energetic of the Byzantine emperors after 
1261, had to devote all his energies and the resources of the empire to the 
task of keeping together what his predecessors and he had recovered from 
the Latins. This was not an easy task and in trying to achieve it he exhausted 
the resources of the empire, and, by his unwise policy of granting excep- 
tional commercial privileges to the Genoese and Venetians in return for 
their naval aid, undermined the future economy of the state. With the aid 
of the Sicilian Vespers, which destroyed the power of Charles of Anjou in 
Sicily, the Latin danger was finally and definitely eliminated, but this did 
not mean peace and tranquillity for the empire, for in the meantime, other, 
and as it turned out, more formidable, enemies made their appearance. 
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Michael Palaeologus was still alive when the empire began to lose 
ground both in Europe and in Asia Minor. In Europe the new antagonist 
was the Serbian king, Stephen Uros II Milutin. Milutin had concluded an 
alliance with Charles of Anjou, and although the latter was never able to 
carry out his plans, Milutin took the field and in 1281 deprived Byzantium 
of northern Macedonia, including the town of Polog (Tetovo), and Skopje 
together with the surrounding country.’ But more serious than the Serbian 
advance, was that of the Turks in Asia Minor. For the defense of the Byzan- 
tine possessions in Asia Minor the military policy of Michael Palaeologus 
and the concentration of his energies in Europe were fatal. The generations 
that saw the fall of Constantinople in 1458 attributed the beginning of the 
loss of Asia Minor to the reign of Michael Palaeologus.*” Michael, indeed, 
by his confiscations of the holdings of the akritoi destroyed the morale of 
these frontier fighters **' and by the use of the troops settled in Asia Minor 
in the European campaigns virtually denuded Asia Minor of all troops, leav- 
ing it open to the ever increasing incursions of the various Turkish tribes. 
The Turks not only cleared the Byzantines from the southern bank of the 
Meander, but also established themselves on the northern bank, and in 
Bithynia other Turkish tribes reached the Sargarius and beyond, cutting all 
communications by land between Pontic Heraclea, Constantinople and the 
rest of Byzantine Asia Minor. According to Pachymeres only those fortresses 
located not far from the sea remained in the hands of the Byzantines.*” 
These things happened while Michael Palaeologus was still on the throne. 
With his death the situation went from bad to worse; nothing seemed to be 
able to stop the depredations of the Turkish tribes and the population sought 
safety by flight. Many settled in purely Slavonic regions in Europe, espe- 
cially along the Bregalnica river.’ Among those who fled many were sol- 
diers who abandoned their holdings and sought to save their lives by crossing 
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over into Europe.’* By the beginning of the fourteenth century the situa- 
tion had become very critical. The Turks kept sweeping the Greeks out of 
Asia Minor; the treasury was empty; the army demoralized; the resources lim- 
ited. In the face of such a situation Andronicus II, a man about whose piety 
and friendliness for the monasteries there can be no doubt, decided to take 
over some of the property belonging to the church and the monasteries and 
use it to rebuild the army. Pachymeres wrote in this connection:*”” 


The affairs of the orient were steadily becoming worse. The news that the emperor 
received one day was worse than the terrible news which he received the day be- 
fore . . . The announcements of the awful happenings left no time for the emperor 
to take counsel. There were no troops with which to meet the enemy. The army was 
not only weak; the soldiers, abandoning their holdings (pronoeae), turned to the west, 
trying only to save their lives. And to replace them by others, recruited by offering 
them a definite wage, was impossible. Nor was it proper to court the barbarians by 
negotiating with them. Besides, this was impossible for they were many and had dif- 
ferent views. If one appeased some, he would be pillaged by the others. Under these 
circumstances there appeared but one remedy, to take away from the churches, the 
monasteries of more than one cell, and the imperial guard the lands which had been 
granted to them as pronoeae, and give them to soldiers so that, cleaving to them, they 
might stay and fight for what belonged to them. Wherefore the patriarch sent to the 
emperor an olive branch unaccompanied by any message, and this encouraged him 
somewhat that the church would not oppose his measure. 


Since the reign of Alexius Comnenus this was the first measure taken by 
a Byzantine emperor to deprive the church and the monasteries of some of 
their property. It was decided upon not by any anti-monastic bias, but by 
the necessity to reconstruct the army. But the measure was a mild one. It 
provided for the recall only of lands which had been granted as pronoeae 
to the church and monasteries and by definition these lands were not the 
absolute property of the church and the monasteries. Granted as pronoeae 
by the government, they were subject to recall. To what extent the measure 
was carried out is not known. It does not seem that the huge properties of 
the monasteries were diminished by much. The measure, however, may 
have served as precedent for the other attempts that were made in the 
course of the fourteenth century to take over monastic properties in order 
to distribute them among the soldiers. 

In the fourteenth century, besides the measure taken by Andronicus II, 
several other attempts were made to reorganize the army by increasing the 
number of the enrolled soldiers to whom land was given by the state. The 
land distributed to soldiers came from the public domain, but in extreme 


194 ® oe ¢ 
Pachymeres, op. cit., 2:389. ai pév yap Pwpaixal Suvdues ody Srrws eEnobevovv, GAR Kal 
p Pop pews obx ” 
s 3 , 2 , a A 
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cases it was also taken from private individuals.’°° Among the lands con- 
fiscated by the state for distribution to soldiers there were lands belonging 
to monasteries. In 1348 the great Serbian king, Stephen Dushan, issued a 
golden bull to the monastery of St. George of Zablantia, located not far from 
Trikkala in Thessaly, by which he restored to the monastery the village of 
Zablantia together with the paroikoi whom the Sebastocrator John had 
taken away from it and raised to the status of enrolled soldiers. The land 
which John gave to them was the same land which they occupied as tenants 
of the monastery, land, therefore, which belonged to the monastery.” But 
having been raised to the status of soldiers they became free men, with 
no obligations other than those of soldiers. Land and tenant peasants, 
therefore, were taken away from the monastery. This must have happened 
sometime after 1343, for in that year John the Sebastocrator was appointed 
governor of Thessaly by John Cantacuzenus.*”* 

If the realm of intellectual and artistic activity is excluded, the four- 
teenth century presents a sorry spectacle in the history of the Byzantine 
empire. From the beginning to the end it is filled with foreign invasions, 
dynastic revolutions and social conflicts. Its frontiers shrunk on every side, 
its commercial activity came completely under the domination of the Ital- 
ians, whose arrogance reached the point of insolence, and most of the land 
still under its jurisdiction accumulated in the hands of the monasteries, the 
church and the court aristocracy. Meanwhile the barbarian invasions and 
the civil wars, the venality of the rich and the oppressiveness of taxation 
brought poverty and misery to the lower classes. The dynastic wars, espe- 
cially the struggle between John Cantacuzenus and John V Palaeologus 


 Mutafciev, op. cit., 9-10. 

"N, A. Bees, “SepBixa xai Bu€avriaxd Tpdupara Merewpov, in Bufavris, 2 (Athens, 1911- 
12), 59. “Orep [76 xwplov ZaBrAavria] 6 oeBactoxpatwp éxeivos Kip “Iwavyvys amréorace Kal €is 
Td TOY OTpaTWTaV dmrEeKaTEaTHGE TOs ey adTO edpioKOMEVO’S TapoiKoUS Kal KaTEXN TOUTO META TACs 
VOUS Kal TEpLoyys aitod ws TO mpotepov. “’Amexateatyoe, I think, should be taken in the sense 
of established and not restored, as I. Bogiatzides understands it. According to him, the village 
of Zablantia was originally occupied by soldiers, but it was taken over by the monastery 
either by purchase or simple seizure, and the soldiers settled in it were reduced to the status 
of paroikoi of the monastery. What the Sebastocrator John did, therefore, was to raise these 
peasants to their former position of soldiers: I. Bogiatzides, “To ypowxoy rév Merespov, in 
"Exernpis ‘Eraipetas BuCavrway Srovder, 1 (Athens, 1924), 140 f. Although GITEKATEDTNOE 
could mean restored, there is no indication in the document that the tenant-peasants in ques- 
tion were formerly soldiers. It would be more natural to assume that they were, to begin with, 
tenant peasants whom the Sebastocrator John raised to the status of soldiers in which case 
“Grexatréatnoe’ must be taken in its primary meaning of “established.” Cf. Mutafciev, 
OpCry 2) 

8 Cantacuzenus, Historiae (Bonn, 1831), 2:312. Baowreds S€ . . . Emepre tov dveyov 
*AyyeAov Lwavyny, éritpomov eivat @ertadtas. Bogiatzides (op. cit., 143) wrongly identifies 
John Sebastocrator of this document with John I Angelus, lord of the eastern part of the 
despotut of Epirus who died in 1289. Cf. Mutaftiev, op. cit., 12. 
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touched off the discontent of the populace which smoldered underneath, 
and this led to a series of popular revolts, social in character, which put most 
of the cities of the empire in the hands of the people.” The most serious of 
these social upheavals took place in the city of Thessalonica where a group, 
known as the zealots, took the leadership of the populace, slaughtered the 
aristocracy in cold blood and seized control of the city. The regime which 
they established in Thessalonica may be described as an independent re- 
public. The zealots kept control of Thessalonica from 1342 to 1849. 

In coming into power the zealots had a definite social program. They 
wanted to revitalize the life of their community by ameliorating the condi- 
tions of the poor and the downtrodden. They wanted also to check the 
devastations of the marauding foreign armies by building a good army of 
their own. These objectives, however, could not be accomplished without 
money and the zealots turned to the only source available — the property of 
the nobles and the monasteries. The zealots themselves have left no record 
of their aims and objectives; what is known of them is derived from a pam- 
phlet written by Nicolas Cabasilas, one of the enemies of the zealots who 
barely escaped with his life at the time of the revolt, who recorded them in 
order that he might refute them.*” 

According to Nicolas Cabasilas the zealots confiscated, at least in part, 
the property of the wealthy aristocracy and that of the monasteries, but 
they insisted that these confiscations had no other end in view than that of 
the public good. The property seized was used to feed and house the poor, 
to provide for the priests, to adorn the churches, to arm the soldiers, and to 
repair the walls of the city. “Is it terrible” they asked, “if, by taking a part 
of the goods dedicated to the monasteries, goods which are so plentiful, we 
feed some poor, provide for the priests and adorn the churches? That will 
cause them no harm, for that which remains suffices for their wants, and is 
not in contradiction with the thoughts of the original donors. They had no 
other aim than to serve God and nourish the poor. That is our purpose too.” 
They urged that the protection of the walls and the laws of the city was the 
most urgent of all things and asked further: “How is it not better if with 
this money we arm soldiers who will die for these churches, for these laws, 


“ Concerning the popular revolts in the Byzantine empire during the fourteenth century, 
see P. Charanis, “Internal strife in Byzantium during the fourteenth century, in Byzantion, 
15 (Boston, 1941), 208-230. 

“ This pamphlet of Cabasilas is entitled, Adyou wept Tév Tapavopws Tots dpxovou et Tois 
lepois TOApwpevwv, and forms a part of MS. gr. Paris, B.N., 1213. It has not yet been published, 
but lengthy passages from it have been reproduced by Sathas (Documents inédits relatifs a 
lhistoire de la Gréce au moyen dge, vol. iv, p. xxvi, note 1) and by Tafrali (Thessalonique au 
quatorziéme siécle, pp. 261 ff). 
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for these walls, than if these same sums were spent in vain by monks and 
priests whose table and other needs are slight, for they stay at home, live 
under shelter and expose themselves to no danger? What injustices do we 
commit if we seek to rebuild ruined houses, care for the fields and villages, 
and nourish those who are fighting for the freedom of these?” *"’ 

The zealots were involved in the dynastic war between John Canta- 
cuzenus and John V Palaeologus in which they supported the latter. With 
the end of that conflict there was an aristocratic reaction in Thessalonica 
and the regime of the zealots was overthrown. To what extent the zealots 
had carried out their program of confiscations and redistribution cannot be 
determined. What property had been confiscated during the civil war, how- 
ever, seems to have been returned to the original owners by John Canta- 
cuzenus, who, by virtue of the agreement which he concluded with Anne 
of Savoy, the empress-regent, in February, 1347 became co-emperor, with 
John V as his colleague. One of the first measures which he adopted was 
the restoration of all landed property confiscated during the war. And while 
the movable property was not returned to the original owners, they were 
compensated in some other way, although it is not stated in what this com- 
pensation consisted.*” No further steps for the solution of the social prob- 
lem were taken. 

There still remained the problem of defense. In 1854 the Ottoman Turks 
definitely established themselves in Europe and began the systematic con- 
quest of what lands the Byzantine empire still possessed. The Byzantine 
army was weak and there were no funds with which to reorganize it. In his 
desperation John V turned to the traditional Byzantine method of reorganiz- 
ing the army by the distribution of land. His plan was to settle a number of 
soldiers along the coast between Constantinople and Selymbria. However, 
some of the land located there belonged to the church of Constantinople 
and as it was needed for the settlement of the soldiers, the emperor entered 
into negotiations with the patriarch to have it turned over to him. This was 
in 1367, and the document containing these negotiations has been preserved. 
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It is one of the most interesting documents concerning the relations between 
church and state in the fourteenth century. Following is a translation of it.” 


In the month of November . . . during the sixth indiction his majesty, our master 
and emperor, sent to our lord, the ecumenical patriarch, through the most beloved 
uncle of his majesty, the most highly honored among the monks, Macarios Glabas 
Tarchaneiotes, a message which said the following: “The holy emperor wishes to settle 
soldiers in the villages situated in the country between Constantinople and Selymbria. 
He wishes also to give to these soldiers all the fields and land located in these villages. 
And since two of these villages, that of Oeconomeion and Pasparus belong to the great 
church his majesty requests your holiness that they be released by it so that the holy 
emperor may get them and do with them that which he wishes [i.e., settle soldiers in 
them]. He intends to keep them for one year and if he does that which he wishes he 
will keep them longer and will grant to the church another revenue equal to that de- 
rived from these estates. But if he does not do that which he wishes he will return 
these properties to the church.” To this our holy lord, the ecumenical patriarch re- 
plied: “I have no right to give to any one any church property whatsoever, for, accord- 
ing to the commands of the holy canons I am the guardian of this property. Of the 
revenue of it I am, indeed, the master and I may do with it what I may desire, but not 
of the capital and the estates; of these I am only the guardian. And for this reason I 
shall never do this” [i.e., give up these villages to the emperor]. By the direction of 
his holiness there assembled in synod the holy and right-honorable prelates . . . , the 
matter was put before them and they were requested to say what they thought about it. 
They all replied as if with one mouth that “neither our most holy lord, the ecumenical 
patriarch, nor his great and holy synod had the right to give any church property to 
any one, for the holy canons, which prohibit the bishops to give the property of the 
churches under their jurisdiction to any one, prohibit it. And for this reason, although 
we wish to do this, we cannot do it, being prohibited from doing it by the holy canons.” 
To this the most beloved uncle of his majesty, our lord and emperor replied. “Since 
you do not give him [i.e. the emperor] these properties, then yield them to him that 
he may hold them as others hold them and sow in them and in return give to the church 
a share of the produce or a rental (opr). Let him have them on the same basis as the 
others, paying the rental to the great church.” And to this the holy synod replied, “We 
cannot do this either, for it too is prohibited by the holy canons, which command that 
the property of the church should not be rented to any one among the powerful, not 
even to the emperor.” In addition to these, our holy lord, the ecumenical patriarch, 
and his holy synod said: “We have no liberty to grant the property of the church to any 
one; even if we wanted to do so, we could not do it, and for this reason we do not at all 
release the properties in question. But if the holy emperor wishes to take them by his 
own power, to do with them what he has in mind, let him do so. He gave them to the 
church; let him take them if he wishes. He has the power to do concerning them what 
he wishes. We ourselves will in no way do this, ie., give up these properties, by our 
own will.” 


This document is remarkable in several ways. Remarkable because it 
shows how uncertain the emperor was of his ability to settle soldiers on the 
land which he sought to obtain from the church. He wanted the land for 
one year; he would keep it longer if within that year he succeeded in settling 

™ Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 1:507-508. 
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it with soldiers. He was not sure that he would succeed. Remarkable, be- 
cause it shows the unwillingness of the church to undergo the slightest 
sacrifice for the defense of the empire. Contrast this with the attitude of the 
patriarch Athanasius I, who, instead of raising any objections, encouraged 
Andronicus II to take land away from the church and monasteries and dis- 
tribute it among the soldiers. Remarkable finally, because it shows how 
timid John V was. What a contrast with the position taken by Alexius I 
Comnenus and his brother Isaac when they asked the church to yield some 
of its property for the defense of the empire following the capture of Du- 
razzo by Robert Guiscard in 1083. “The Sebastocrator Isaac,” writes Anna 
Comnena, “went up to the great House of God where he had convoked an 
assembly of all the clergy. The members of the Holy Synod who were 
fellow-councillors with the Patriarch were astounded at seeing him and 
asked him what brought him there. He replied, ‘I have come to speak to 
you of a matter which will be of service in this terrible crisis, and will be 
the means of maintaining the army.’ Thereupon he began reciting the Can- 
ons about ‘superfluous Church vessels’ and after saying a good deal about 
them, he concluded with the words, ‘I am compelled to compel those whom 
I do not wish to compel.” *** It was unfortunate indeed that in what was 
without a doubt the most critical period in the history of Byzantium the 
destinies of the state were in the hands of such a man as John V. 

On September 26, 1371, an important battle was fought near the Maritza 
river between the Ottoman Turks under Murad and the Serbs under UgleSa. 
It was a brilliant victory for the Ottomans, and it opened the way for the 
conquest of the Balkans. Scholars have been puzzled why the Greeks, who 
a few years before had actively sought the help of the Serbs against the 
Ottomans, had now failed to codperate with them in this important battle. 
It has been recently suggested that the failure of the Greeks in this con- 
nection must be attributed to the special circumstances which existed in 
Constantinople, and especially to the fact that neither John V nor his son 
Manuel had yet returned from Italy at the time of the battle.” But what- 
ever the real explanation may be, the truth is that the Greeks were really 
alarmed by the outcome of the battle. Alarmed is, indeed, the word which 
accurately describes their reaction, for one of the measures which they im- 
mediately took was to secularize half of the monastic estates and turn them 
into pronoeae in order to strengthen the defenses of the empire. For the 


** Anna Comnena, op. cit., 1:228. I have used Dawes’ translation. Elizabeth A. S. Dawes, 
The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena (London, 1928), 118. 

*5 P, Charanis, “The strife among the Palaeoli and the Ottoman Turks,” in Byzantion, 
16 (Boston, 1928), 118. 
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same reason many of the immunities enjoyed by the monasteries were with- 
drawn, some of the old taxes, as, for instance, the évydmuor, i.e., the tax on 
pastures, the xamy\tarixdy, i.e., the sales tax on wine, were reimposed, and 
new ones were added. This information is derived from a document dis- 
covered by V. MosSin in the archives of the Athonian monastery of Vatopedi. 
It is a copy of a prostagma, i.e. order, issued in December, 1408 by Manual 
IT Palaeologus by which he eased somewhat the economic situation of the 
monasteries. Part of the land which had been taken away from them im- 
mediately after the battle of the Maritza river was restored to them; the 
monasteries were also freed from the tax on pastures and that on the sale of 
wine.” The issuance of this order was doubtless prompted by the erroneous 
belief that the Ottoman danger had disappeared as a result of the battle of 
Ancyra in 1402 and the civil wars among the sons of Bayazid that followed. 

The accumulation of huge properties in the hands of the monasteries and 
the exemptions and privileges granted to these monasteries were, without a 
doubt, detrimental to the general welfare of Byzantine society, and reduced 
sharply the financial power of the state. But the direct losses which the 
treasury suffered because of the exemptions enjoyed by the monasteries 
were perhaps less serious than the losses suffered indirectly because of the 
virtual disappearance of the free peasant holdings, largely, if not entirely, 
through the accumulation of the huge monastic properties. The free peasant 
had been the bulwark of the state in its great days, as one of the emperors 
of the tenth century pointed out when he said that “it is the many, settled 
on the land, who provide for the general needs, who pay the taxes and 
furnish the army with its recruits. Everything falls when the many are 
wanting. *’ There were still some free peasant proprietors in the fourteenth 
century, but in their social and economic conditions they were hardly distin- 
guishable from the vast majority of their fellows who eked out their living 


as tenant peasants. The factors that brought about the depression of the 
peasant class were, of course, many, but the accumulation of the huge mo- 


nastic properties was perhaps the most important. This was seen clearly by 
some of the emperors. Lacapenus included the administrators of monas- 
teries among the powerful to whom it was prohibited to acquire the property 
of small peasants; Nicephorus Phocas, because he saw that the growth of 


“ V. Mosin, “AovAuxcév Zevydpwv (Sur la question du servage 4 Byzance)” (in Russian) in 
Annales de Vinstitut Kondakov, 10 (Prague, 1938), 130. I give above the summary of the 
document as given by Moin. Modin has promised to publish the text, but as far as I know he 
has not done so yet. 
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monastic properties reduced the economic productivity of the empire, went 
much further and prohibited the foundation of new houses and the extension 
of the immovable properties of the old ones; Basil II tried to protect the 
small peasant holdings by prohibiting the foundation of large monasteries 
in peasant communities and on peasant property. These measures were 
social in character, designed to improve the general welfare of Byzantine 
society, and indirectly to serve the interests of the state. The measures in- 
volving the confiscation of church and monastic properties taken by sub- 
sequent emperors were more restricted in their aim. They were taken pri- 
marily in order to meet some crisis, usually military in nature, and when 
that crisis was over they were relaxed. Neither the social legislations of the 
emperors of the tenth century nor the confiscatory measures of those who 
followed had any lasting effects. The monasteries with their huge prop- 
erties survived the state.”” 

Why were these measures ineffective? It was because Byzantine 
society was far from being purely materialistic. Monasticism was an institu- 
tion to which all the Byzantines, great and small, were fervently attached.” 
Besides its spiritual attractions, monasticism offered certain other benefits 
which were of primary importance in the society of Byzantium. Monasteries 
were peaceful asylums as well as institutions of confinement. In case of 
trouble there were two alternatives for every emperor: the gallows or the 
monastery. Many are the Byzantine emperors who ended their. lives peace- 
fully behind the walls of a monastery. The same is true of many officials. 
One went to a monastery because he had lost everything in the world; an- 
other went there as a token of thankfulness to God because he had pros- 
pered. For many the question of burial was of fundamental importance, 
and as a ground for burial a monastery was much more preferable than any 
other place. Every Byzantine cherished the hope of finding his own monas- 
tery where he could retire in case of trouble or in old age, and where he 
could be buried when he died. Not many were those who had the means to 
build a monastery and who did not build one. That is the reason why so 
many monastic houses with many lands and other property came into exist- 
ence in Byzantium. To check by legislation an institution as deeply rooted 
in society as monasticism was in Byzantium was impossible. 

** According to a French scholar about one half of the territory of the empire when the 
empire was ended by the Turks belonged to the church and monasteries. Ferradou, 
op. cit., 165. 


vi Concerning the various reasons for this fervent attachment to monasticism see the excel- 
lent account by Skabalanovich, op. cit., 426 ff. 


